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PRINCE BISMARCK. 


CE BISMARCK is no doubt perfectly confident 

that under any circumstances he can carry out a policy 

on the success of which he las staked his reputation, and 
he would not be likely to give way in his great contest 
with the ecclesiastical authorities simply because he met 
with strong opposition in varied forms. But to have his 
task made easier for him, to have a sudden burst of honest 
enthusiasm showing itself in his favour, to see his enemies 
suddenly placed in a new and most unfavourable light, 


agreeable to him if only it could have been somehow 
managed. It has been This measure of 


publicly a lic 
just enough to show that 
and not enough to cause 
had this ha 
above all, to 
by the feelings t 

e had set hi 
dreaming. Even his worst enemies will own that he took 


advantage of his ——— with admirable coolness and 
good judgment. To say that he showed no fear is not 


saying much, for all yb and icuous persons seem 
able to go through the frightfal o 


to have been wounded 
is life was seriously in danger, 


he ? 


of having their lives 
attempted with the composure that befits their station. 
But Prince Bismarck did more than this—he addressed the 
excited crowd that to him on his 


was only one 
die for his country. This, it must be remembered, was 
id i Bavarians have a keen recollec- 
in nt ee which they won, but of the very 
i which the tactics of Motrxe or the 


i as ready with the humblest Bava- 
fe the ms which the ecclesiastical 


favourable as the world like to believe. Prim and 
Laxcouy were both killed ; and Pam died of a wound in the 
hand, which shows how hose ball grazed 
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if Prince Bismarcx’s life had really been taken. He 
referred to the subject himself, and e his belief 


that the great cause which he upholds would have been 
found to be independent of his support. This may in part 
be set down to a proper modesty; but it is probable that 
he was giipientiahy saying only what he had good ground 
for thinking to be the truth. Prince Bismarck has en- 
couraged, controlled, and directed the movement against 
Ultramontanism in Germany, but he has not originated 
it, nor do those who most sincerely and enthusiastically 
support it receive their inspiration from him. It is 
a general movement of the German educated classes. 
The Emperor gives it a rather reluctant sanction; but 
the Prussian Court and most of the minor Courts are 
by no means favourable to it. A large part of the 
rural population is decidedly adverse to it. gives 
it its peculiar strength is that the middle class is de- 
voted to it heart and soul, and that where the great- 
est enlightenment prevails the fervour of this support 
is the most intense. There are exceptions of course, and 
especially the leading Ultramontane ne at Berlin 
is written with an ability which places it, even in the 
jadgment of Liberals, at the head of German journalism in 
point of literary merit. But the exceptions are very rare, and, 
speaking broadly, it may be said that educated Germany is 
unanimous in its devotion to the ecclesiastical policy of 
Prince Bismarck. To Englishmen who are accustomed to 
regard the of religious liberty as one of the 
essential parts of jthe Liberal programme, and who think 
the persecution or repression of opinions on spiritual 
matters shortsighted and wrong, this seems not a little 
remarkable. | that can be said is that the unanimity of 
the German educated classes in to the ecclesiastical 
laws may remind us how difficult it is to judge of another 
country by our own, and how very apt we are to judge our 
own country not by a general review of its history, but by a 
hasty survey of what happens to be thought and felt under 

It is possible that, a year or two ago, an assassin who 
had succeeded in taking Prince Bismarcx’s life might 


ig, | Teally have done much to arrest the movement. For it 


was principally on the authority of Prince Bismarck’s 
statements that the struggle was discovered to be not an 
ecclesiastical but a political one; and it was Prince Bis- 
MARCK who fixed the wavering resolution of the Emperor. 
But assassins are seldom willing to incur the guilt and 
run the risk of an attempt at murder merely on the specu- 
lation that a public man is likely to do harm to what the 
assassin thinks to be a sacred cause. There was alwa 
the chance that Prince Bismarck might not mean what he 
said. He might be only going to threaten the priests, and 
might not have the courage ever to touch them. It is 
only when it has been made practically manifest that Prince 
Bismagck dares to lay his rod on the backs of the priests 
and make them feel his power, that fanaticism has risen 
to the pitch of attempting murder. Most happily the 
wickedness of the young fanatic has been in vain, and 
Prince Bismarck has escaped. But even if the attempt 
had been successful, it would probably have been found 
that success had come too late. 

Although, however, it may be conj with reason. 
able confidence that, if Prince Bismarck had been killed, 
his cause would not have received a fatal blow, yet his 

will er have averted a serious 
e 


there would bave beens bush of betional resentment which 


} 
fortune has actually him, and 
foreseen everything, and have arranged every il as he = 
wished, he could not have thought of snsthing more = 
— throughout than what has . To have 
m shot at a Catholic fanatic who was aided a 
| 
| = 
| 
escape, and he 8 80 a8 every possible 
way to identify himself ah Suwa, It was not, : 
he said, he personally who had been attacked. What had 
‘been attacked in him was the great cause of German unity, E 
and when he reflected how many thousands of his country- a 
men faced death four years ago in defence of the same 
cause, he could not complain if their lot had been 1 
There were few of his hearers who had not had to moan : 
over some logs in their home circle during the great war, . e 
and he was content that what they had gone through his 
own family should, if it had been so ordered, have gone a 
| exigencies of ; war imposed on them. They are also : 
very evenly divided between the qutlenieaticn! and the 
Liberal parties ; and to associate the Liberal party with the = 
speak of 
nan soldi 
party is labouring to destroy, was a stroke of statesman- 
hip’ perfectly legitimate, but effective in the highest 
to assassinate are means 80 un- 
Prince was g bis p 
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might have hurried those excited by it into extreme mea- 
sures. If in Bavaria there was so much deep and instan- 
taneous feeling elicited by an unsuccessful attempt, what 
would have been the feeling in Protestant Germany, and 
especially in Prussia, if the attempt had been successful ? 
There might easily have been a tempest of wild indignation 


which would have looked on the ecclesiastical party as | 


indiscriminately guilty, and have seen im the priests the 
enemies of the human race. As itis, Prince Bismarck will 
be the first to moderate the feelings which ths attack 
on his life has awakened. It is absurd to think that the 
Catholic party is m any way answerable for the crime of 
two or more wretches. The Catholic laity will, as a body, 
display a genuine detestation of the crime, and if some 
priests have been so false to their religious principles as to 
instigate or connive at the outrage, it is most improbable 
that anything will be discovered to implicate more than a 
few isolated and obscure individuals. As Prince Bismarck 
reminded his hearers, the whole affair has now passed into 
the hands of the tribunals, and although every effort will 
be made to trace the threads of the conspiracy, if a con- 
spiracy has been at the root of the crime, yet everything 
will have to be done and proved in a legal way. The 
Bavarian Government will be put on its honour to give 
every facility for the detection and punishment of the 
guilty, and the present Bavarian Ministry will be glad 
to derive all the support it can from the inevitable 
odium that will be thrown on the ecclesiastical Opposi- 
tion. The law will take its course, evidence will be 
collected and sifted, and if it can be proved that the actual 
assassin was, according to the statement which he is said to 
have made, the tool or accomplice of a religious society, the 
effect on Germany will no doubt be very considerable. 
But Prince Bismarck is quite wise enough to know that 
the more moderation and justice he shows at this crisis, 
the more loudly he proclaims that he dissociates the great 
body of Catholics from the acts of a few fanatics, the more 
careful he is to prove that the measures taken against 
ecclesiastical bishops and priests are not in the least more 
severe than they were previously, the greater and more 
a will be the feeling in his favour and in favour of 
cause. 


MR. DISRAELI ON PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


R. DISRAELI’S statement on Monday last of his 
intentions as to the conduct of public business had as 
little as possible to do with its professed object. He had 
already expressed with obvious sincerity his regret that Mr. 
GapstoxeE had so long absented himself from the House. It 
had not been worth his while to encounter Ipomenevs or 
Meriones when Acuities was sullenly reposing in his tent. 
Now that the hostile chief had been tempted back to the 
field by new quarrels in which he took a personal concern, 
Mr. Disrar.i was determined to engage his ancient rival in 
one regular combat. The opportunity was not ill selected 
when the stoutest of Mr. Giapstone’s Myrmidons shrank 
for once from following their leader. The form of Mr. 
Disraew’s challenge is characteristic and amusing. He 
thanks the House for the confidence with which it has 
entrusted to the Government the disposal of its time; 
and he explains the facility with which he can 
arrange the order of business in the absence of 
any unexpected cause of disturbance. The Scotch 
Patronage Bill has since passed a second reading with a 
majority which secures its success; and it is expected 
that Lord Carrns’s Bills will pass through Committee with 
little delay. Mr. Disrartr even hopes that the Indian 
Budget will for once attract a respectable attendance, though 
Lord Gzorce Hamirron will scarcely venture to imitate Mr, 
Grant Durr’s exhaustive expositions. The Endowed 
Schools Bill, and Lord Sazissury’s Bill for appointing a 
Minister of Public Works in India, will occupy but a short 
time ; and on the whole the Commons may reasonably hope 
to be dismissed on the 5th of August. Nevertheless it was 
Mr. Disrazti’s duty to offer a solemn warning that circum- 
stances might still interfere to cause an unwelcome delay. 
If, for instance, the leader of a divided Opposition were, 
without motive, pretext, or possibility of success, to give 
notice of a motion amounting to a vote of want of confi- 
dence, it would be impossible to refuse an opportunity of 
discussion. It is true that Mr. Giapstong had no intention 
of doing anything of this kind; but Mr. Disrarui kept in 
view the remotest constitutional possibilities. 
The strength of parties was to be tested by a division in 


which nearly all the Liberals were certain to vote against 
Mr. Grapstong, in order that Mr. DisraeLt might attribute 
to confidence in himself and his Government the victory 
of which he was fully assured beforehand. No objection 
can be made to the arrangement by which the vote on the 
Public Worship Bill was to be taken on Wednesday last, 

and the debate on Mr. GrapsTone’s Resolutions on Friday; 
but there was something comic in Mr. DiskakLi’s announce. 

ment of uncompromising opposition to Resolutions which, * 
if they were passed, would, in his opinion, “give a new 

“ form and colour to English politics.” It would indeed 

be “of great danger to the country” if proposals “ of 
“ commanding interest were not to be discussed.” Pompous 
exaggeration is in ordinary cases irritating, but the 

country never feels more amused admiration of Mr. 

Disrartt than when he is deliberately and consciously 
pompous. It is always easy to understand that he has a 
purpose in his fictitious solemnity ; and on this occasion he 
hoped to obtain a personal and political triumph over Mr. 

Guapstone. Mr. Disragii is the last person to believe 
seriously that a series of Amendments on a Bill introduced 
by a private member would in the smallest degree affect 
the form and colour of English politics. His desire for a 
trial of strength would have been more legitimate if he had 
chosen an oceasion on which the respective forces on both 

sides could be fairly numbered. On ecclesiastical questions 
the House of Commons breaks up into cross sections. Sir 
Wituiam Harcourt had announced his refusal to follow 
Mr. before Mr. intimated that he 
might possibly have to meet a vote of want of confidence. 

On the Scotch Patronage Bill also several of Mr. GLADsTONE’s 
most devoted followers were compelled either by their own 
convictions or by the feeling of their constituencies to reject 
his guidance. The division on Lord Sanpon’s Endowed 
Schools Bill may fairly be claimed by the party as a victory. 

It was hardly worth while to assume, in opposing Mr. 

Gapstone’s Resolutions, the character of a champion of 
the Constitution. 


Mr. Disraett’s observation of public opinion in and out 
of Parliament has perhaps caused him to suspect that his 
colleagues had, in the early part of the Session, followed 
too closely in the footsteps of their predecessors. Mr. 
Harpy took the earliest opportunity of repudiating any 
design of reversing Mr. CarDWELL’s measures, and Mr. 
Cross gave Lord Aperparé the satisfaction of adopting the 
principle of his Licensing Bill. Sir Starrorp Norrscore 
framed his Budget so as to court and secure the approval 
of Mr. Grapstone; and the only charges which Liberal — 
writers and speakers could prefer against the Government 
took the form of taunts against their servile imitation. 
Criticism which involves only an imputation of plagiarism 
might be easily endured. As long as the majority was 
satisfied, opponents could do little harm by charging the 
Ministers with want of originality. Mr. Goscuen’s attack 
on Mr. Cross and Sir W. Harcovrr’s occasional sarcasms 
produced no perceptible effect, but Mr. Disragu 
seems to have been disappointed with the general 
acquiescence in his measures. He thought it expedient 
to show that there was some difference between his 
Government and the Opposition ; and as soon as Mr. Grap- 
STONE reappeared in the House of Commons, there was no 
fear that the Session would close in the tranquillity which 
had attended the greater part of its course. Various 
reasons have been suggested for the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to undertake the conduct of the Public Worship Bill. 
By adopting what may be thought the popular side in the 
controversy Mr. might have enjoyed an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining a large majority for a measure in which 
he probably feels little interest, though he has since ex- 
pressed an opinion that the Bill ought to be passed. 
Having at first resolved to be neutral on the main question, 
it suited him to attach fictitious importance to Mr. Grap- 
STONE’s proposed Resolutions. No more favourable occasion 
could be found for the utterance of sonorous platitudes, 
and for the equally congenial use of personal epigrams. 
The delay of ordinary publie business for a day or two was 
a cheap price to pay for a regular duel in which the 
challenger had every advantage of position. 

In Parliament, as elsewhere, business has a remarkable 
tendency to accommodate itself to the time which may be 
allowed for transacting it. The Session which is most 
crowded with work lasts little more than six months, and 
this year five months will have been fully occupied with 
the discussion of measures which can for the most part only 
be recollected by an effort. Much unnecessary time was 
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consumed over the various’ of the Intoxicating 
Liquors Bill, although, and‘ perhaps because, it involved no 
principle, while the details of which it was composed were 
intrinsically uninteresting. It is but fair to admit that no 
public business has been prolonged’ or delayed by undue 
loquacity on the part of Ministers. Mr. Drsranir has set 
an excellent example, which has been generally followed 
by his colleagues: In tho last Parliament scarcely 
any question was too’ trivial to attract a burst 
of Mr. Gtavstone’s copious eloquence. If a conversation 
arose about the salaries and circuits of County Court 
Judges, or any similar matter of third-rate importance, the 
Prime Minister entered eagerly into the discussion, often 
at the cost of offending some’ of his own supporters. At 
present the Gold Coast is left in the competent hands of Mr. 
Lowruer, and Lord Sanpowis trusted with the conduct of 
Bills on education. The House isin a humour to appreciate 
habitual silence and seasonable reserve. Mr. Disranti’s rare 
speeches are always heard with attention, and his popularity 
in the House is not subject to disturbance by unnecessary 
squabbles with adherents’ or opponents. He had perhaps 
earned the right of indulging himself in a regular 
passage of arms with Mr. Giapsrone, whose temperament is 
not deficient in responsive pugnaeity. It isa singular cir- 
cumstance that the only serieus: political contest of 
the Session threatened to arise’ on a Bill’ unconnected 
with party, and promoted' neither by the Government 
nor by the Opposition. If Mr. Guapstone had been dis- 
posed to move the vote of censure which Mr. Disrarni 
hypothetically apprehended, he would have searcely found 
a pretext for an attack ina Bill introdueed by a private 
member. Whatever might be the meritsof the six Resolu- 
tions, there could be no doubt that Mr. Guapstone framed 
them without’ any : It was perhaps for that 
reason that Mr. that of the 
motion would colour and affeet the whole system of English 
politics. His alarm may have been in some degree allayed 
by the knowledge that the Resolutions, if pressed, could not 
fail to be rejected:by a large majority. Mr. Disravii thought 
that, if Mr. Grapstone was:in danger of defeat, it would 
be convenient to make the most of the issue involved in 
the diseussion. He must have been seriously disappointed 
by Mr. Guapstoye’s withdrawal of his Resolutions, although 
the Constitution and the Government’ are saved from the 
mysterious dangers’ which Mr. Disrarii had discerned. 


MARSHAL MACMAHON AND THE REPUBLIC. 


MACMAHON has not left the Assembly 
in doubt as to the drift of his Message. The mere 
mention of the three points upon which he thinks it neces- 
sary to insist is enough to make his meaning clear. If he 
had wished to be the President of a genuine Republic, he 
need only have identified himself with M. Périzr’s 
Bill, and its through the Chamber would have 
been assured. Even as it is, it is on the cards that it may 
be adopted, and the support. of the Marshal would have 
turned chance into certainty. Instead of this, Marshal 
MacManon confines himself. to demanding the right of dis- 
solution, the right of nominating a majority of the Second 
Chamber, and the adoption of the arrondissement instead 
of the department as the electoral unit. These three 
stipulations are not inconsistent with a Republican Govern. 
ment, though the second of them would. give great 
power to the Executive, if. the command.of a French 
Second Chamber could ever give. power to.anybody. But 
they are equally consistent with any other form of govern- 
ment, and the selection of them proves that all that Marshal 
MacManon cares about is the consolidation of his own 
power. As long as he is in office the Septennate will 
have at least. one faithful. friend and admirer left; 
At present, however, it. has: in addition the majority. 
of the Committee. of Thirty, The Report of this 
body, which was:read on Wednesday by M. Venravon, 
goes further im. some respects. than Marshal Mac. 
Manon himself. The Committee. recommend the con. 
clusion of a seven years’ peace, All constitutional con- 
troversies ought, they think, to-be adjourned.until the end. 
of the Marshal’s term.of unless he should himself 
be minded to raise them. If he is.discontented with the 
working of any of the provisions which it is now 

to enact, he may, demand their revision. It is to be. pre- 
sumed, at least, that-this is themeaning of.the fifth clause of. 


‘|, But the Marshal. has ad 


the Committee's scheme’; though it is not quite clear; from 
the wording of it, whether he may not revise the Constitu- 
tion of his own mere will. He is to have the right of 
dissolving the Assembly, and he need not convoke the new 
Chamber until six months after the dissolution. In the 
event of his death or resignation, the two Chambers are 
to meet in congress, and to have the power of re-electing 
the Marshal. Probably this permission is meant to apply 
only to the second of the two events just mentioned, 
though the devotion of the Committee of Thirty is so un- 
restrained that they may perhaps contemplate the apotheo- 
sis of the Marshal as a sort of tutelary President when 
he is no longer capable of being President in the flesh. 
The scrutin de liste is to be abolished, and each arrondisse- 
ment is to return a deputy or deputies. The composition 
of the Second Chamber is to be determined by a subse- 
quent law; but, if the Assembly accept the: Committee’s 
Report, there cannot be any doubt that the Marshal’s 
wishes will be fully consulted in forming it. 

In substance this is the old Right Centre scheme revived. 
But it comes before parties very differently distributed 
from what they were in the time of the Duke of Brogu. 
The Conservative party has been broken up by the total 
secession of the Extreme Right and the partial succession 
of the Right Centre. The Duke of Brocuie apparently 
believed that the Extreme Right, in their pleasure at living 
under a dictatorship, would overlook the fact that the dicta- 
tor was not their legitimate king. The Committee of Thirty 
cannot now indulge in any hope of this kind. The sus- 
pension of the Union for publishing the Count of CHam- 
BorD’s letter makes any further alliance between the 
Legitimists and the Marshal altogether impossible. 
What could a Republican or an Imperialist Government 
do more than this? It would be difficult to retain the 
support of the clerical party if the Univers were sus- 
pended for publishing a Papal Allocution, and in the eye 
of Legitimists who deserve the name a Royal Allocution is 
not less sacred. The opposition of the united Left will, 
therefore, be strengthened by some ninety votes from the 
Right, and this coalition is‘ more than sufficient to dispose 
of the Committee’s scheme: M. Casimir Périer’s Bill 
will then remain to be discussed, and here it is very much 
more difficult to calculate the Parliamentary chances. The 
Left’ will probably give it a united support, since even 
the most Radical section of that party may be expected to 
see that it is the only chance of establishing the Republic 
which is at all likely to offer itself. ‘The Right will 
vote against it because it is anti-monarchical. The Bona- 

artists: will vote against it because it promises to give 

rance that peace amd stability which they wish to 
come from the restoration of Napotron IV. The Right 
Centre will probably be divided. _The Orleanist section 
will vote against the Bill on the ground that it ties the 
hands of the nation and prevents a Restoration from 
being effected hereafter. The purely Conservative sec- 
tion will probably support the Bill on the ground that 
the Republic is the only permanent Government that 
can now be set up, and that it is essential to the well- 
being of the country that it should no longer remain 
under a Provisional Government. If all parties in the 
Assembly do just what. is expected of them, the Bill is on 
the whole likely to pass, but the voting will be close, and 
a small defection on the side of its friends would be enough 
to ensure its rejection. ; 

After all, however, the question of most moment is still 
what Marshal MacManon will do. Even supposing thata 
majority of the deputies are at this moment prepared to vote 
in favour of M. Casimir. Périer’s scheme, it -does not follow 
that this majority would survive an intimation from the 
Marshal that he disapproves of it. A part of the Right Centre 
may have reluctantly convinced themselves that the Repub- 
lic with Marshal MacManowis the best available combination 
for France. But the thought ofa Republic without Marshal 
MacManoy has probably lost none of its terrors forthem, and 
if the Marshal. thinks M. Pénier’s Bill too revolu- 
tionary, he may refuse to remain in power after it has 
become law. Or he may remain in power and refuse to carry 
outthelaw. This is not probable, because he has- 
said in his Message that the Assembly had made overto him 
@ partof its own sovereignty, he has not denied the right of 
the Assembly to make:such laws as it thinks fit, provided it 
does not touch the powers aet invested inthe Prasipent. 
some way towards auto- 
cracy during the last fortnight,.and. his movement: in: this 


direction is likely to become more rapid as it goes:om.. 
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In some respects, however, he may be held to have 
hampered himself by the announcement, which was cer- 
implied in his that he considers himself 
not to retire till the seven years are over. If he 
adheres to this view, he will have denied himself the use 
of one most powerful weapon, the threat of resignation. It 
is hard to believe that either the Assembly or the country 
would not prefer almost any alternative to the retire- 
ment of Marshal MacManon; but if it is understood that, 
come what may, he is a fixture for seven years, both the 
Assembly and the country may be tempted to try 
experiments how much pressure the Marshal will 
stand, The Times’ Correspondent thinks that the 
’s dislike of M. Casme Périer’s scheme rests 
not so much on the Bill itself as on the Ministerial com- 
binations that may arise out of it. The Marshal’s consti- 
tutionalism does not, it seems, extend to the acceptance of 
a Cabinet from the majority, if that majority be made u 
from the wrong parties. He is willing to govern wi 
Ministers imposed on him by the Right and the Right Centre, 
or with Ministers chosen by himself. But it is expected 
that he will refuse to govern with Ministers imposed on 
him by the Left Centre and the Left. Such a refusal must 
end either in a dissolution or in a further development of 
personal power. The first alternative would probably end 
in a reproduction of the original dilemma, since if the 
Marshal is bent upon taking his Cabinet from the vex | 
with which he feels in accord, not from the party whic 
commands a majority, he may find it harder to pull with 
a new Assembly than with the present. In these compli- 
cations the wisest course for the Left Centre would be to 
allow that section of the Right Centre which is p 
to accept the Republic an amount of influence in the 
Cabinet proportioned not to its numbers so much as to 
its weight with Marshal MacManon. This is not quite con- 
sistent with constitutional ideas, but at this juncture the 
main thing is to get the Marshal on the side of the Re- 
public, and the best way of securing this is to let him feel 
that to be a Republican President is not necessarily to be 
surrounded with Radical Ministers. 


MR. DISRAELI AND RITUALISM. 


DISRAELI has certainly used unambiguous lan- 
guage. Mr. Russet Gurney had purred very prettily 
over his nursling,and Mr. Cross, in.a speech the conclusions 
of which strangely contradicted the premisses, had laboured 
hard to recommend the ARcHBISHOPS’ measure to the favour- 
able consideration of moderate Churchmen. But Mr. 
Giapstone had made his move, and so to extinguish 
Mr. Gtapstone became the sole object of an ingenious 
but short-sighted policy. The Prime Muster absolutel 

ridiculed (in a phrase which the Times omitted thoug 

the Standard caught it) any “elaborate mystification” 
as to the object of the Bill; it was one to “ put down 
“ Ritualism”; and he then went on to define “ Ritualism ” 
as “practices in the Church to which they” (the House 
and the country) “are not used, but which they believe 
“are symbolic of most uncom- 
“ promising] an owledged writers 
of that © school,” a definition which is p ly 
clever in defining nothing, as the one thing which it 
forgets is any description of those doctrines. It is not 
only clever, but too clever by half, as Mr. Disragwi 
may learn, if he has not already made that rrM 
ence. Neither the supporters nor the opponents of the 
Bill have ever formed a compact phalanx. There have 
been on one side the few men who desire to maintain all 
the excesses of Ritualism in unchecked exuberance, and 
against them the large number who desire to put those, 
and only those, practices down. Mr. Cross may be taken 
the far larger body ts who regret more b 
because intelligently, folly of the men ro hay 
brought about the he, but who at the same 
time see in the Bill an engine for repressing, under the 
ambiguous name of Ritualism, that remarkable revival 
of corporate religious life, and of decorous worship in the 
Established Charch, up during the 
last forty and to which more to any other thing 
the Ch owes its present condition of strength. The 
opponents of these men are that mixed multitude of Puri- 
tans, Dissenters, infidels, and worldlings who either wish 
to pet that revival down or are merely careless about its 


Mr. Grapstoyg, unfortunately for his as party 
leader, and still more unfortunately for his patro of 
the Church of England, chose after his too oe ah 
to burst out with a an Irishman might be pardoned for 
calling a simultaneous succession of speeches on three 
questions in no way necessarily connected together, 
but all of them somehow ecclesiastical. This was an oppor- 
tunity which it was beyond Mr. Disrak.i’s nature to resist. 
He knew that he could confidently rely upon the ignorance 
of ritual, history, and logic in which one side of the House 
so spiritedly competes with the other, and he safely 
reckoned on the unpopularity of a great man down on his 
luck. Accordingly—conveniently ignoring the fact that Mr. 
Gapstone’s Resolutions did no more in fact than drive 
home the policy of that Ritual Commission which had been 
launched during his own former leadership of the House of 
Commons—he “read them with mostanxious attention,” and 
he found out that they meant disestablishment. So ticketed 
by the leader, they had about as much chance of life as a 
respectable Frenchman during the Revolution whose neigh- 
bour deposed that he was an aristocrat. All this, as we have 
said, was clever ; and had Mr. Disrag.i been content to say 
amen to Mr. Cross, he would have made good his claim to 
the prize of strategic dexterity. But he could not resist 
improving the situation. He saw that “ Ritualism” was 
unpopular in a House of Commons which had the vaguest 
ideas of what Ritualism really meant, and he shaped his 
support of the Bill accordingly. He got aloud cheer, but 
he rudely shaken the confidence of High Churchmen 
throughout England, who could only read the Premier’s 
words as an invitation to the mob to run amuck at the 
Church revival. In what form the results of his speech 
may manifest themselves we can hardly predict. It is 
not likely that the Churchmen whom Mr. Disrazii 
has hurt will seek their balm at the hands of Mr. Watrer, 
Mr. Goscuen, or Sir Witiiam Harcourt, and if they offer 
themselves as recruits for the ranks of disestablishment, they 
will only show that among other Japanese arts which have 
lately become fashionable, that of the happy despatch has 
not been forgotten. But to affront any large number of his 
followers is never a thing about which a Minister can afford 
to be indifferent. Still less can he do so when the majority 
to which he owes his pre-eminence has coalesced, rather than 
been welded together, by many fortuitous circumstances. 
No one can doubt that the strong wish of the majority of 
the constituencies of England, distinctively from those of 
Scotland and Ireland, to keep up the English Established 
Church, was a very powerful element in the combination. 
It is equally incontestable that the High Church section 
was a potent contributor to this result. We may even add 
that it is for Conservative calculations a motive power in 
excess of its numerical value, for out of the three Church 
parties the one which most emphatically takes the Liberal 
side is the Broad. ; 

We do not care to follow our conjectures further. Mr. 
DisrakLi ought for partisan pu to keep friends both 
with High Churchmen and Low Churchmen, while he 
takes care to handle the Broad school as gently as pos- 
sible. He had many ways of dealing with the Arcn- 
BisHoPs’ Bill which would have enabled him to play off 
the various sections of his elated followers and of, his 
discomfited opponents. He has deliberately chosen to 
put all his eggs into one pannier, to repudiate “ elaborate 
“ mystification,” and to “ put down Ritualism” under condi- 
tions which, so far as the Premier is concerned, leave no 
High Churchman safe in the enjoyment of his most 
cherished practices. Mr. DisrakLi is not yet, we sup- 

so constant a votary of the Chureh Association 
that he will continue for conscience sake to incur the 
distrust of his High Church followers. How he can beat a 
retreat, what atonement he can make, is not our business 
to suggest. So versatile an intellect as his is would 
take any poor suggestion of ours as almost an in- 
sult. e have fulfilled all neigh duties towards 
our actual ruler in pointing out to him that he 
has very gratuitously dug a very deep pitfall for 
himself and his Government. After the help which 
the Prize Minister in his new and anomalous position 
of Cabinet sole, or rather of super-Cabinet, has promised 
to the measure Sn i been moulded out of the Arcu- 
BISHOPS’ origi ill, its prospects of becoming law have 
very mantoritlly brightened Any anticipation of a renewal 
of the main debate collapsed when Mr. Giapstone withdrew 
his resolutions on Thursday evening. In doing this, and 
in the conciliatory tone which he adopted, the late Premier 
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showed a prudent discretion. The principles which he 
raised had been so misrepresented, and the chance of 
their receiving a di ionate consideration was so in- 
finitesimal, that the attempt to press them would only have 
raised an incoherent wrangle and spoiled such temper as 
the House had still in reserve to consider the clauses of the 
Bill. Assuming that the Bill should receive the Royal 
Assent in the shape in which it left the Lords, the people 
whom we shall very little envy will be the agitators who 
have clamoured most loudly for it to pass. Still Committees 
are very mysterious things, and we hardly dare to pronounce 
its ‘final character until Mr. Ratxes shall have left the 
chair. The one certain and significant fact is that the 
Recorver has taken a long step in the way of conciliation 
by postponing the commencement of the Act from the 
January to the July of next year. The twelvemonth so 
gained may be well employed if the Rubrics are reviewed, 
not only by Convocation, but, it may be, by Parliament; 
if the Ritualists can be induced to pay a little more regard 
to the temper of the age and country in which they live; 
and if the now somewhat unreasonable public opinion can 
be taught to distinguish the loyal exhibition of a stately, 
but English, worship from the vexatious imitation of Roman 
ceremonial, 


THE LATE LORD DERBY. 


den ceremony of opening to public view the statue of 
Lord Dersy was conducted ina graceful and becoming 
manner. Mr. DisraEti would have been, as the political 
associate and successor of Lord Dersy, the fittest eulogist 
of his character and career, even if he had not also been the 
— living master of ornate and formal eloquence. Mr. 
RiGHT excels Mr. DisraELi as @ Parliamentary orator ; 
Mr. Giapstone is more ready, more copious, and incom- 
rably more familiar with the practice of public business ; 
mt when it is neces to pay in concise and stately 
language a dignified compliment to the living or the dead, 
Mr. Disrakti is without a rival. In his happiest manner 
he noticed the aspect of the statue facing the ‘“ famous 
“ Parliament of England,” between the two Houses of 
which Lord Dersy divided in almost equal parts his 
political life. The power of debate, the ready wit, the high 
spirit of Mr. Disrae.i’s former chief were obvious topics, 
introduced with perfect propriety and skill. The assertion 
that Lord Dersy possessed great aptitude for business and 
matters of detail was less consistent with general belief; 
but Lord Dersy’s principal colleague had every opportunity 
of forming a judgment on his administrative capacity. 
a work of art Mr. Disrak.i’s speech would have been more 
faultless if he had abstained from introducing one 
or two debatable topics. In praising the dead it 
is judicious to abstain from provoking any difference of 
opinion in a sympathetic audience. Among the subscribers 
to the statue who surrounded Mr. DisrazLi some at least 
disapproved of two out of three measures with which he 
associated Lord Dersy’s name. It was also too glaring a 
paradox to represent Lord Derpy as the author of all the 
measures which he had advocated in his official capacity. 
It is a bold stretch of fancy, or rather of language, to de- 
clare that Lord Dersy abolished slavery, that he educated 
Treland, and that, as it afterwards appeared, by two succes- 
sive steps, he reformed Parliament. It was at least 
hazardous to challenge the approval of a Conservative 
assembly to the real or supp achievements of a Liberal 
Minister. Lord Dersy was Colonial Secretary under Lord 
G.zy when he conducted through Parliament the Bill for 
emancipating the West India slaves, as he had been Irish 
Secretary under the same Minister when he established the 
of national education in Ireland which has long 
ceased to exist except in name. There is no warrant for 
Mr. Disratti’s statement that the success of the first 
Reform Bill was owing to the en of Lord Dersy, 
although he is said to have at a meeting at 
Brooxes’s that no more taxes should be paid if the Bill 
were rejected by the Lords. A threat of revolution which 
happily proved innocuous may be pardoned in an ardent 
youthful patriot, but it scarcely constitutes a title to 
the admiration of the Conservative party. At a time when 
social and political lines of ion more and more tend 
to coincide, it is difficult to imagine the circumstances in 
which the proud heir of a great aristocratic family could 
suggest a revolution of which he would have been one of 
the earliest victims. — 
It was evident that Mr. Disraaii deviated from the main 


and proper purpose of his speech under the temptation-of 


boasting of the success of a questionable experiment of his 
own. He asserted that Lord Drrsy, after carrying the first 
Reform Bill, corrected its injustice and supplied its defects 
by the Bill which he passed thirty-five years later. What- 
ever may be thought of the merits of an electoral change 
which has not yet produced its full effect, the measure of 
Lord Dersy’s wisdom and patriotism in yielding to the in- 
spiration of his daring lieutenant is to be found in his own 
confession that he had taken a leap in the dark, and in his 
more careless private remark that he had “dished the 
“ Whigs.” It is not to the credit of a responsible states- 
man to introduce an organic innovation in professed dis- 
regard of its consequences. Mr. Disragii thought, and 
thinks, that he has penetrated to a stratum of voters 
below the reach of Liberal theories or influence. It 
may be doubted whether Lord Dersy formed any 
distinct anticipation of the results of the Bill of 1867. 
Mr. Disraeti well knows that, when at some distant time 
a statue is erected to his own memory, the orator of that 
future day will fairly claim for his hero any merit which 
may attach to the authorship of the second Reform Bill. 
Lord Dersy probably acquiesced but unwillingly in the 
first draft of the Bill, and he had not the courage to withdraw 
his assent when it was moulded by the unfriendly hands 
of Mr. Guapsroye into its present shape. A year or two 
later, after his retirement from office, he felt deeply the in- 
difference to his counsels which was displayed by Mr. 
DisraEti and Lord Cairns when they boldly and adroitly 
compelled the House of Lords to acquiesce in the destruc- 
tion of the Irish Church. The whole matter is of too 
polemical’a character to have been appropriate to a cere- 
monial occasion. 

Lord Matmessury, who has no ion to be an orator, 
made for once even a better speech than Mr. Disraeu, 
because he spoke as a warm and lifelong friend of Lord 
Dersy. His testimony to the sweetness of Lord Dersy’s 
temper, to his household virtues, and to his many accom- 
plishments, will not be less willingly received because he 
in touching phrase ‘“ confessed that he loved the man.” 
Dispassionate impartiality is not the first requisite for the 
just appreciation of character. The affection which any 
man is able to attract is the most certain proof of the 
degree in which he deserves to be loved. Those who have 
watched and studied the history of the time are qualified in 
some degree to criticize and check Mr. Disra#geti’s estimate 
of Lord Dersy’s capacity and achievements. Strangers 
can have nothing to say in depreciation of the character 


Ag | described by Lord Matmessury ; and other competent wit- 


nesses would probably confirm the statements of Lord 
Dersy’s intimate friend. His errors as a statesman were 
in fact often condoned because he inspired personal ad- 
miration. His oratory, though not of the highest order, was 
that of a man of spirit and of wit, and a certain interest 
attached to the combination of rank and wealth with high 
personal distinction. The country, or the cultivated part 
of society, liked Lord Dersy all the better, as for the same 
reason it likes Mr. Guapsrone, because he took a keen 
pleasure through life in the classical studies of his youth. 
His translation of Homer falls short of poetry, but it proves 
that Lord Dery a scholarlike intellect, and a 
respectable faculty of versification. A great peer and Prime 
Minister who could produce such a version was certainly not 
an ordinary man. Of Lord Dersy, as of many predecessors, 
it may be said that his admirers have no difficulty in call- 
ing him a good man, and, yy ge themselves by call- 
ing him a great man, they do little harm to the world. 
The indulgence with which Lord Dersy’s changes of 
opinion were regarded was suggested by a reasonable belief 
that he was not a serious politician. Sir Ropert Peet was 
denounced as a traitor, though his opinions revolved through 
@ narrower segment of the political circle; but it was 
known not only that he had changed his political course, 
but that he had deliberate convictions to modify or to 
retract. His political conscience was more sensitive than 
Lord Dersy’s ; and consequently his conduct was more 
severely criticized by others, as well as by himself. Once 
a high Tory, Pret carried Catholic Emancipation, which 
was supported by a large section of his own party ; and he 
was followed by the best of his adherents when he became 
@ convert to trade. Lord Dersy passed in half-a- 
dozen from the table on which he jumped at 
Brooxes’s into the Conservative party of which he after- 
wards became the head. As he had been in youth the most 
impetuous of Whigs, he became in after years the most 
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throughgoing of Tories: But for the influence of Mr. 
Disrazti, he would probably have supported Protection to 
the last, and he would assuredly never have extended the 
franchise. His enemies, if he had any, never called him a 
traitor, because it was generally and justly felt that as an 
opponent of change he was, notwithstanding his previous 
conduct, in his proper place. Ina certain sense it may be 
said that he touched nothing which he did not adorn. He 
was the most brilliant member of Lord Grey’s Government, 
and, with the exception of Mr. Disragui, he had no rival in 
his own Administration. lt was perfectly right that he 
should receive honour after death as in life; and there was 
much truth in Mr. Disrasui’s remark that such men are 
only to be found in England. 


LEGAL EDUCATION. 


Aes SELBORNE pursues his efforts in the cause of 
legal education with his usual activity and resolu- 
tion. He has prepared two Bills, the general character of 
which he has described to the House of Lords, and he has 
asked that they may be read a first time, not with a view 
of carrying them any further this year, but in order that 
they may serve as a basis of discussion. The first Bill 
deals with the Inns of Court, the second with the creation 
of a General School of Law. That the Inns of Court are 
bodies discharging duties sufficiently public and holding 
property for uses sufficiently public to justify the control 
of the State over their constitution and general course of 
action is admitted on all hands, and therefore it is unneces- 
sary to have recourse to antiquarian arguments to prove 
what no one denies. They enjoy the monopoly of deciding 
who shall practise at the Bar, and they exercise some super- 
vision over the conduct of members of the profession. They 
have also funds to administer which in two instances are 
very considerable. No one can say that those duties are 
now badly discharged, whatever may have been the case 
in former times. The Benchers will not permit any one 
to practise at the bar unless he has previously satisfied an 
independent Board of Examiners. They are very loth 
to interfere with any member of the profession, except 
in grave cases of misconduct, and they are indulgent 
and impartial when they do interfere. They manage their 
trust-property with care, ize that one of the main 
objects to which it is to be devoted is that of legal edu- 
cation, and give large sums towards its furtherance. 
Lord Setsorne has, however, two imperfections to notice 
in the Inns of Court. They are not incorporated, and 
ave perhaps somewhat hampered by this when they 
have to act as Courts of Enquiry into cases of alleged 
misconduct ; and their Governing Body is too much 
the result of accident. The remedy which Lord Set- 
BORNE proposes is to incorporate them, and to define 
their Governing Bodies by Act of Parliament; and 
he drew the outlines of an elaborate scheme, by 
which the election of members of the Governing 
Body, the numbers of which should be limited, should 
be in the hands alternately of the existing members 
and of practising barristers of five years’ standing. 
The Lorp CHANCELLOR, who behaved as usual like a 
brother to Lord SELBorNg, and intimated such dissent as 
he had to offer under a shower of compliments, suggested 
another mode of proceeding. He proposed that the Inns 
of Court should be dealt with as the Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge have been dealt with, that a Commission 
should be appointed, that the Inns should have a Parlia- 
mentary power,of making statutes for themselves, subject 
to the approval of the Qugzn in Council, and that, if no 
satisfactory statutes were made in this way, the Commis- 
sioners should make them. The proposal of the Cuay- 
CELLOR seems to us much better than that of Lord 
Sersorne. The House of Lords is little fit, and the 
House of Commons is totally unfit, to discuss such a subject 
of mere detail, but of detail of considerable importance to 
one special set of people, as-how the Benchers of the Inns 
of Court should be appointed, and what their powers 
should be. If a well-chosen Commission was appointed, 
of the public would be adequately considered, and regard 
which could not 
be discussed in Parliament, 

In the next Lord, Senponne wishes to set up a 
General School of Law in which future attorneys and future 
barristers are to be-taught together. He finds that nearly 


5,0001. a year is now paid by students for the Bar in the 
shape of educational fees, and as much by young men in- 
tending to practise as attorneys; and with 10,000/. a year 
to start with he thinks there is no difficulty as regards 
money. He did not, if the whole of his speech was. re. 
ported, intimate whether he proposed to call in the aid 
of the revenues of the Inns of Court. If he did, he 
certainly need not trouble himself about money ; and if he 
did not, then he would have separate schools of law which 
would necessarily compete with his general school. It is 
probable that he means to get all the money he can and 
devote it to the purposes of his main institution. Lord 
HatuEeRLEY supported the scheme mainly on the ground 
that it would afford an opportunity to outsiders, such as 
military men and persons acting, or likely to be appointed 
to act, as Justices of the Peace, and all persons inte- 
rested in the laws of England, to attend the courses of 
lectures, and learn what a beautiful thing English law. is. 
He thought that if these ardent and intelligent outsiders 
did but go to the right lectures, the public in general would 
cease to look upon the law as a dry, barren, pestilential 
waste, full of pitfalls for the unwary, and would see it in 
its true light as a noble and beneficent institution. If this 
would really be the effect on these outsiders, they would 
have worked very hard and given themselves infinite 
trouble in order to attain a totally erroneous impression. 
In real life they would not be likely to get much further on 
in the study of English law than that attained by an ordi- 
nary Puisne Judge, and it is seldom that an ordinary 
Puisne Judge lets a year go by without expressing a strong 
opinion that a large part of the statutory law which he 
is called on to administer is totally unintelligible. Any one 
who likes to pay can at present attend the lectures of the 
Inns of Court; but an outsider in attendance is a very rare 
bird. To know anything of law a man must work hard, 
and outsiders do not like working hard. The only ques- 
tion of any practical importance is whether it would be ad- 
vantageous that attorneys and barristers should receive their 
education in common. The Lorp CHANCELLOR virtually ex- 
pressed an adverse opinion, for although he supported the 
institution of a General School of Law, he explained that he 
merely meant that there should be one examining body 
which should examine both attorneys and barristers, while 
the educational institutions of each branch should exist. and 
work separately. At bottom this is not so much an educa- 
tional as a social question. The attorneys are mostly in 
favour of having education in common, because they do 
not like their branch of the profession to be considered so 
much lower in social standing as they think it is, and they 
imagine that if all were educated together they would be 
more on a par in after life. Barristers are mostly opposed 
to this amalgamated education, not only because they are 
jealous for the superiority and dignity of their own branch, 
but because they think that an intimacy with young solici- 
tors in early life would lead young barristers to look on 
private connexions even more than they do now as the 
surest road to fame and fortune. There is, as is usually the 
case when any difficult social point is under discussion, 
much to be said on both sides; but it is not necessary at 
present to come to any definite conclusion. Lord Cairns 
is supreme, and Lord Carrns will not hear of anything 
which would do more than allow both branches to be 
examined by the same examiners, and it may be doubted 
whether the attorneys would think this concession worth 
having. 

Even when men are actuated by the best will in the 
world, it is by no means easy for them to set up a really 
good system of legal education. They will be sure at the 
outset to make many mistakes, and all we can hope for is 
that they will learn by experience, and not be discouraged 
by their early failures. The Inns of Court, after much 
discussion, and with the most sincere desire to do the best 
in their power, instituted a year and a half ago a new 
system. Very great pains were taken to ensure success. 
Funds were voted with more than ample liberality. Ap- 
pointments were most carefully and honestly made. A 
sufficient number of persons really interested in legal 
education was found to take the management of the scheme, 
and it was placed under the presidency of Mr. Wa.pois, 
who has done all that could be done to make the scheme 
work well. But hitherto it has proved, if not a failure, yet far 
less of a success than was hoped. Practically, it is found to 
have three very serious defests. As one of the chief 
objects of legal edncation is to enlarge the views. and ex- 


tend the knowledge of English lawyers, it was thought. that 
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the best instrument for attaining the end was to encourage 
the study of Roman Law. On the principle of doing a 


‘thing very heartily if it is done at all, the study of Roman 


Law was not only encouraged, but every sixpence given by 
way of pecuniary reward to successful students was devoted 
to recompense proficiency in Roman Law. To be able to 

high in Roman Law a student must be a good Latin 
scholar, and able to read German and French commentators 
with ease. He must also be willing to go into numerous 
antiquarian details which are totally unconnected with the 
general history or theory of law. Nine students out of 
ten are thus excluded from any hope of getting any 
tangible reward, however hard they may work. Nor is this 
all. The study of Roman Law is in this way kept apart 
from that of English Law. One does not illustrate the 
other. The study of Roman Law becomes antiquarian and 
technical; the study of English Law is pursued as if 
anything but the lowest acquaintance with the elements of 
Roman Law need not be wished for. In the next place, 
although honours were to be given to those who chose to 
compete for them, yet those who got honours had no further 
reward than that of the glory. At the Universities 
a first class means generally a Fellowship, and perhaps the 
prize is even too splendid for the merit that is shown. But 
the Inns of Court kept all their money for another purpose, 
and left those who might obtain honours without any 
ulterior reward. It is, however, perhaps too early to judge 
of the effect of this arrangement, and itis just possible that 
some day a high place in the class-list of the Inns of Court 
may be thought in itself, and apart from money, a more 
dazzling distinction than it seems to be at present. 
Lastly, the teaching part of the system was dis- 
sociated from the examining. That teaching and ex- 
amining should be in different hands is essential 
to any sound system; but experience shows that, 
if attendance on teaching is voluntary, and the teaching 
does not bear directly on the examination, students who 
are going to be examined will not spend their time in 
attending lectures. They only wish to pass, and the simplest 
and easiest way to pass is to be crammed for a few months 
before they present themselves. Difficulties of this sort 
are not perhaps to be wholly overcome under any system 
of legal education. All that can be looked for is that they 
shall be overcome to a reasonable extent; and those who 
take the greatest pains to overcome them will be the first 
to acknowledge that to arrange a really good system of 
legal education is by no means an easy thing. 


THE REVENUE RETURNS. 


A DISCUSSION commenced last week by Mr. Cuinpers 
on the revenue returns of the first quarter of the 
year was chiefly profitable in furnishing Mr. Fawcerr with 
an opportunity of a seasonable criticism on party finance. 
Mr. Onitpers contended that the results of the quarter had 
falsified the calculations of the CuancetLor of the Ex- 
CHEQUER, Who'in answer manipulated the same figures so 
as to prove that the state of the revenue was highly satis- 
factory. The trade returns for June favour the more 
sanguine estimate of the public resources, inasmuch as both 
imports and exports have increased in quantity, while they 
have diminished in value. The decline in the weekly re- 
ceipts of the principal railways has, with the exception of 
the ‘Great Western, been arrested, although the increase, 
as compared with the returns of last year, is small. The 
prospects of the wheat harvest are favourable, though all 
other crops will:suffer from the prolonged drought. On 
the other hand, the excise revenue will necessarily fall off 
in proportion to the heavy reduction of wages in some 
chief branches of industry. Colliers, miners, and workers 
in iron have for the most part been compelled 
to surrender the margin of income which was largely 
expended in the consumption of taxed luxuries. The 
conversation in the House of Commons turned exclusively 
on actual or estimated receipts; but some saving of expen- 
diture may probably result from reduced prices. If Sir 
Searrorp Norrucore succeeds at the end of the financial 
year in balancing receipts with outlay, he will be considered 
fortunate, and be may plausibly attribute the result to his 
own sagacity and foresight; but it is not judicious to 
calculate on the steady and indefinite continuance of com- 
mercial prosperity. . Lowsn’s practice of deliberately 
estimating the revenue at'the smallest possible amount had 
some advantages. There was ample security against the 
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risk of a deficiency; and the professedly unexpected 
surplus furnished the means either of reducing the debt or 
of covering some extraordinary charge, such as the payment 
under the Geneva award. The great surplus of the 
presemt year, though it might have been more usefully 
employed, was provided by an extremely low estimate. 

If Mr. Curmpars and other members of the same party 
still acknowledge allegiance to Mr. Guapstonsz, they are 
scarcely in a position to criticize the financial policy of the 
present Government. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore has always 
deferred to the authority of his early master in finance, 
and during the discussion on the Budget Mr. GLapsTone 
expressly defended the practice of accepting without ques- 
tion the estimates framed by the permanent heads of the 
revenue departments. To the non-official mind it would 
seem that calculations based on an assumption of a certain 
percentage of increase require to be checked by careful 
consideration of the particular circumstances of each finan- 
cial period. If the Excise receipts were likely to decline, 
no feeling of propriety or etiquette ought to have restrained 
the CHancELLor of the Excuequer from modifying his 
estimates according to the probable fact. If Mr. Guap- 
STONE’S sanction justified Sir Srarrorp Norrucore in fol- 
lowing the ordinary practice, any subsequent disappoint- 
ment of the expectations which had been formed can scarcely 
become the subject of censure. It is perhaps a wholesome 
superstition that a certain merit attaches to Governments 
which have the luck to hold office during a prosperous 
period. Mr. may have been unconsciously inflo- 
enced by the popular sentiment when he virtually imputed 
to the CuanceLior of the the diminished con- 
sumption of beer, spirits, and tobacco. Sir W. Harcourt, 
who followed on the same side, professed himself an advo- 
cate of close estimates. The only error with which Sir 
SrarrorD NorracoTe can be reasonably charged is, in ac- 
cordance with Sir W. Harcourtr’s theory, that he has left 
himself an insufficient margin. It is fortunately improbable 
that there should be any formidable deficiency; and if 
there is some difficulty in establishing an equilibrium, the 
Government and the House of Commons will have learned 
a useful lesson. The Budget of next year will be extremely 
simple, because there will he nothing to distribute amongst 
competing claimants; and there is no reason to fear that 
it will be necessary to increase taxation. The sources of 
elasticity of the national revenue have to some extent been 
closed by the abolition of many duties on articles of con- 
sumption. 


There would have been no cause for difficulty or anxiety 
if the CuancetLor of the Excnequer had not for reasons 
independent of financial expediency unnecessarily thrown 
away:a million and a half of revenue. It was well that Mr. 
Fawcett should remind the leaders of both parties that they 
had culpably deranged the system of taxation for purely 
political or selfish objects. Mr. Guapsrone was more to 
blame than Mr. DisraEut, both because he was the first to 
commence the auction for votes, and also on the ground 
that he is a scientific financier, while Mr. Disrarti has 
never affected the character of a sound economist. The 
refusal of the constituencies to accept Mr. Guapstone’s 
lavish bribe will probably prevent the repetition of the ex- 
periment. Mr. Disrartt has perhaps since regretted 
that he hastily entered into the bidding on the chal- 
lenge of his gi me That one of the two chief 
living statesmen should offer the repeal of the Income- 
tax as the price of a majority, and that his compe- 
titor should reply by the assertion that his party had 
always opposed the tax, was not a creditable result of repre- 
sentative government. There can be little doubt that Sir 
orTHCOTE would have gladly retained the tax at 
its former percentage. He is perhaps scarcely to be blamed 
for a partial redemption of the reckless and thoughtless 
promise of his leader; but the possession of another penny 
in the pound would have rendered him invulnerable to Mr. 
Cuimpers’s criticism. The gratuitous abandonment of 
revenue was in itself blamable; but the main objection 
to the reduction of the rate is that it strengthens the 
popular objection to the tax, or rather to one of the 
schedules. Tradesmen who dislike paying complain bit- 
terly of inquisition into their affairs; and it is evidently 
better worth while to provoke a certain amount of real and 
fictitious discontent for threepence than for twopence. The 
agitators against the tax will also confend that the amount 
which remains is not too to be relinquished. The 
successive reductions of the Sugar duty in 1871 and 1873 
rendered its abolition inevitable. 
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Although the late Budget furnished the opponents of the 
Income-tax with a plausible argument, it is of the utmost 
importance that the three millions which it still produces 
should not be lost to the revenue. An attack will certainly 
be made on the remaining portion of the tax on the next 
opportunity. The local associations of tradesmen still 
maintain the organization to which they perhaps attribute 
their partial success. A still more formidable enemy of 
equal taxation has plainly intimated his intention of 
attempting to abolish the tax. In his complimentary 
criticisms on the Budget, Mr. Giapstone said that his 
satisfaction in the reduction of the tax was mainly 
caused by the hope that the removal of the remainder in 
a future Session will have been rendered less difficult. It 
was reassuring to find that, when a resolution adverse 
to the impost was brought forward some weeks ago, a 
large majority was opposed to attempts to tamper with the 
revenue. All the most weighty speakers defended the 
principle of the tax, nor has either party adopted the 
policy hastily adopted by both the leaders; yet the opposi- 
tion of Mr. GtapsTone is not to be despised. If Sir 
Srarrorp Nortucore is well advised, he will abandon the 
attitude of neutrality which he has hitherto thought fit to 
adopt. To the Income-tax deputations which attended 
him soon after his accession to office, he replied that he 
should willingly receive suggestions for some unobjection- 
able substitute. It would have been more to the purpose to 
explain that, if incomes are to be taxed, the only means of 
effecting the object consists in an Income-tax. Any alternative 
tax would fall exclusively on realized property, which may 
often be divided into shares as smal] as those of trading 
undertakings. When Mr. Guapstoye promised a readjust- 
ment which should supply the void left by the abolition 
of the Income-tax and the Sugar duty, it was evident that 
he pointed to additional charges either on land or on pro- 

rty in general; and probably his scheme might have 
Geen equivalent to the revival of the Income-tax without 
Schedule D, and perhaps without Schedule B. Even the 
agitators have in the course of thirty years gradually be 
to understand that the tax must be maintained or abolished 
as a whole. The circuitous course of repealing it, and 
then re-enacting it in a flagrantly unjust shape, is not to,be 
approved. 


THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS BILL. 


INISTERS have skilfully availed themselves of an 
excellent opportunity. Their party may venture to 
hope that it can sustain itself in power for three or four 
ears, and by vigorous efforts the work of reorganizing the 
ndowed Schools ought to be completed in that time. 
There can hardly be any work more necessary to the future 
strength of that party, and Conservatives will do well to 
suppress minor differences and moderate their demands 
upon their leaders until that work be accomplished. It 
was frankly stated by Lord Sanpon that the party were 
“stunned ” and “dazed” in 1869, and submitted to things 
which they would have struggled against if their nerves 
had been a little calmer. They have now recovered their 
strength and spirits surprisingly, and circumstances are 
favourable for getting back much which they had sur- 
rendered. Their opponents have displayed rather too much 
astuteness in turning to account the ambiguities of the 
Act, and they have caused or allowed it to be so worked as 
to excite hostility on the part not only of all Churchmen 
and Conservatives, but also of many persons who, except 
upon this subject, have no sympathy with either. Further, 
they have incurred the censure of practical politicians by 
meddling unnecessarily with things which might have been 
let alone. Mr. Disrartt would be far less clever in party 
tactics than is commonly supposed if he failed to profit by 
an occasion singularly favourable. 

Lord Sanpon starts with the admission of the Commis- 
sioners themselves that the Act needs amendment. It 
might be amended in the direction of obliterating the 
Church of England ; but, as that is not now to be thought of, 
the only other course is to do justice to that Church. Mr. 
GtapsToNE insists that hitherto the principle of our political 
history has always been vestigia nulla retrorsum, and that 
now for the first time it is proposed that a Conservative 
Parliament should undo the work of Liberals. But there is 
a great difference between and voluntary action. 
It is at any rate competent to this Parliament to transfer 
the working of the Act from Commissioners appointed by 
Liberals to the Charity Commissioners and to Assistant 


Commissioners who will be appointed by Conservatives. 
And, besides, it is open to Conservatives to allege that the 
consequences of the Act were unforeseen, and that they did 
not knowingly consent to the absurdities which legal 
subtlety has implied from it. A reductio ad absurdum of the 
19th Section renders amendment inevitable, and Church. 
men ask no more than that the Church should be 
treated with the same equity as other denominations. 
The grammar schools at Sherborne and a were 
both founded under charter of King Epwarp VI., and in 
both alike regulations for the management of the school 
could be made only with the consent of the Bishop of the 
diocese. Yet ander the rgth section the Commissioners 
decided that Sherborne was, but Birmingham was not, 
Denominational ; and the effect of this decision would have 
been that the religious teaching at Sherborne would have 
been that of the Church of England, while at Birmingham 
it would have been scrambled for yearly in the elections of 
the town. One of the Governors of Birmingham School 
told the Committee which sat last year that they had asked 
the Commissioners that the religious instruction should be 
in conformity with the Established Church, in order to 
make it precise, but they were told by the Commissioners 
that there was no chance of that being accepted. The 
Governors wished this matter to be taken wholly out of their 
charge, and laid down distinctly in the scheme, “in order 
“that they might not fight about it.” Under the present 
Bill Birmingham will fall into the same category as Sher- 
borne, and there will be no fight over the religious teach- 
ing. It may be hoped indeed that matters will go on 
nearly as they used to do at Birmingham, and they always 
went on very well. 


The present Bill has been described by Mr. Giapstone 
as “asserting an exclusive claim, with the exception of a 
“ conscience clause, to the revenue of nearly all the schools 
“ which were founded anterior to the Toleration Act.” 
Mr. GLapsToNE repeats an argument which has been often 
used before, that, inasmuch as Dissent was illegal before the 
Toleration Act, it was necessary, and not optional, that 
every school should be a Church school, and that no inference 
ought to be drawn as to the founder’s intention where he 
had no choice. It might suffice to say, in answer to this 
argument, that there is no occasion to draw any inference 
at all. The Church is, and always has been, in possession, 
and a prudent legislator would regard possession as a suffi- 
cient title. It is not as if the question were between 
the Church and any particular denomination. Mr. Guap- 
STONE puts the question as between the Church and the 
Nonconformists generally as representing Episcopacy and 
Puritanism. But what is Nonconformity? If these en- 
dowments are to be taken from the Church, to whom or to 
what are they to be given? The weak point of the system 
of the Commissioners under the Act is that it supplies no 
satisfactory answer to this, which a great number of per- 
sons consider a vitally important question. A scheme 
would be made, and a Governing Body established, and then 
that body would proceed to make “ proper provision” for 
religious instruction, or, in other words, to hold a free fight 
over it. All the arts of electioneering and every species 
of intrigue would be used to obtain a majority of some sect 
or combination of sects upon the Board, which would then 
proceed to settle the religion of the school. The Commis- 
sioners saw their way to produce by this process a colour- 
less article called “ religious teaching,” to which unfortu- 
nately Churchmen and Dissenters almost equally objected. 
But if the proposal of the Commissioners be put aside, there 
is really no other course except that of leaving matters as 
they are, and this is what the present Bill proposes to do. 
Where the original instrument of foundation is silent, or 
where there is no evidence of its contents, the usage of the 
last one hundred years as to religious instruction shall pre- 
vail. In an ordinary grammar school under this enact- 
ment the status guo would be merely preserved. The bulk 
of the boys would continue to be taught the doctrines of 
the Church of England, but the Governing Body might, if 
they thought proper, make provision for teaching other 
doctrine to those boys who might require it. Practically 
things would go onas before. The religious doctrine would 
be moderate and gressive, as it usually has been at 
well-conducted schools, and there would be a conscience 
clause of which no use would ever be made. 

The question of the religious opinions of members of 
Governing Bodies is involved in rather more difficulty. It 
may be taken that, if the Bill passes in its present form, the 
largest part of the grammar schools will be Denominational 
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under the Act. Now if a school be Denominational the 
clause of the Act which provides that religious opinions 


shall not disqualify members of Governing Bodies does not 


apply to it. As regards the majority of r schools, 
erefore, this clause would not app . But it would not 
follow that religious opinions would disqualify members of 


Governing Bodies of those schools. That question would 
depend upon the law as it stood before the Act of 1869 
was and we believe that both Churchmen and 
Dissenters used to assert that the law was in their favour. 
We may, however, accept upon this point the authority of 
Lord Sgtsorne, who, being Attorney-General when the 
Schools Inquiry Commissioners were sitting, informed them 
that a grammar school was a Church school, and that in 
the view of the Court of Chancery the Governors of a 
Church school ought to be Churchmen. We may remark, 
however, that there were many grammar schools where 
some of the Governors were Dissenters, and it was far from 
certain that the Court would remove a Governor, other- 
wise unobjectionable, merely on the ground that he was 
a Dissenter. It is not desirable to make the law 
more strict than the practice was in the thirty years 
preceding 1869, and we think that upon this point the Bill 
requires reconsideration. Under the Act of 1869, as in- 
terpreted by the Commissioners, the Church was exposed 
to a double disadvantage. Dissenters were placed upon the 
Governing Bodies of schools which had always been Church 
schools, and then the religious teaching was left to be 
settled by the Bodies thus constituted. But if the Bill 
secures Church teaching to those who have hitherto had it 
and still desire it, the presence of Dissenters on the 
Governing Body could not deprive the Church of that 
which the law would give it. And, besides, the children of 
Dissenters have rights in these schools which the presence 
of their co-religionists on the Governing Bodies would best 
secure. In this respect we think that the Bill should more 
clearly define the law. We do not suspect its authors of 
any purpose that could be fairly described as retrograde. 
As regards what it is now the fashion to call secondary 
education, they propose to make the Church of England 
secure in the position which she has hitherto held, at least 
until a competitor appears. Possession is a good title until 
a better be produced, and, as the new Gospel does not seem 
to be appreciated by parents, it follows that schoolmasters 
must go on teaching the Creed and Commandments in the 
old humdrum way. As regards the qualification of school- 
masters, the Act requires that in every scheme for a non- 
Denominational school it shall be provided that a person 
shall not be disqualified for being a Master by reason only 
of his not being in Holy Orders. But as the majority 
of schools will be Denominational under the Bill, this 
requirement will seldom have application. It does not, 
however, necessarily follow that in Church schools the 
Master must be in Holy Orders. In many cases the exist- 
ing instruments of foundation require only that the Head 
Master shall be a Master of Arts, and it may be presumed 
that the Charity Commissioners would leave these cases as 
they stand. It is not desirable to substitute for the zeal of 
the Endowed Schools Commissioners against the Church a 
zeal equally inconsiderate in the Church’s favour. The 
Charity Commissioners will be likely to follow the tradi- 
tions of the Court of Chancery, which has usually applied 
to these questions that good sense which makes true 


equity. 


THE BENGAL FAMINE. 


lees Bengal Famine has happily passed beyond the 
stage at which any doubt can be entertained of the 
sufficiency of the Government preparations. The question 
that now presents itself is, whether these preparations 
have not been calculated on a scale which far outruns the 
actual need. The majority of the English newspapers 
ublished in India are constantly occupied in making fun 
of the authorities who find the famine escaping them 
whenever they have come up with it, and of the English 
press which is credited with having egged the autho- 
rities into an utterly needless expenditure. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to disprove the charge of 
extravagance, because the very fact that the famine has 
been met and conquered destroys the principal evidence of 
its existence. If the people are left to starve, the 
Government are naturally held to blame. If starvation 
is averted, some sanguine persons are sure to come 
forward and deny that it was ever imminent. Upon 


this point the testimony of the Indian authorities may be 
taken as more than usually trustworthy. They have been 
spending a great deal of money at the instance, in some 
degree, of the Home Government. If this outlay had been 
quite uncalled for by the facts of the case, the authorities 
would naturally have hinted as much in their fortnightly 
narratives. No one could have been offended with them 
for simply telling their tale of grain remaining unsold, of 
relief works abandoned for want of labourers, of charitable 
relief appropriated by the professional mendicants who 
swarm in every Indian village. The simple mention of 
these things would have been the most effective intimation 
to the Home Government that England would have been 
better advised if she had left India to manage her affairs for 
herself. But the official narratives of the famine speak in a 
wholly differenttone. Theyadmit that the distress is less than 
it was feared it might be, but they nowhere say that these 
fears were groundless or even excessive. On the contrary, 
the burden of their testimony always is that, but for the aid 
given by the Government, the famine would have been 
exceedingly serious, and that it is only the thoroughness of 
the preparations made to meet it that bes prevented it from 
becoming so. What means the writers in Anglo-Indian 
newspapers have of being better informed than the Govern- 
ment of Bengal does not appear, and, until they are proved 
to be right, it is certainly safer to accept the official view. 

The last three narratives that have reached England deal 
with the period from the 16th of April to the 28th of May, 
and each of them contains a minute from Sir Ricwarp 
TemMPLe on the state of the districts which he had been in- 
specting. From Durbhunga he reports, and adopts, the 
opinion of the civil officers that “in most parts of this 
“ great subdivision the scarcity has reduced, or soon will re- 
“ duce, the majority—in some places even the great majority 
“of the people, to a condition of dependence on State 
“ assistance for several months.” In about two-thirds of 
the Mudhoobunnee subdivision there is no food, no employ- 
ment, and no wages, and “at length the whole people, 
“‘ with individual exceptions, will come to be fed from our 
“ granaries.” On the 25th of May Sir Ricuarp TEMPLE 
estimated the total number of persons receiving or likely to 
require assistance from the Government at upwards of two 
and a half millions. This includes the purchasers of grain 
from Government stores, and under this head a further 
increase is to be expected. It is possible, he admits, that 
some persons not really distressed may have gained admis- 
sion to the relief works. But every officer employed 
“* believes that nearly all the persons on » works need the 
“ relief more and more each week.” Most of them had 
exhausted their resources before they came on the works ; 
some might have had, or may still have, enough to keep 
them for a few days. But none can get any employment 
until the rains begin, and during the interval from the 
middle of May onwards “it is difficult to understand how 
“any of them could preserve themselves from miserable 
“ emaciation, or how the majority could escape death.” 
It seems clear that iflarge preparations had not been made 
by the Government, there would by this time have been an 
absolute dearth, not merely of the means to buy food, but 
of food itself. 

The Government of India has v ly discouraged 
the sale of grain to private as 
a possibility of their being supplied from private trade. The 
sales are to be made through the agency of the traders, the 
selling price is to be fixed at that of the nearest large mart, 
and sales are to be stopped as soon as the local traders 
receive further supplies on their own account. The 
only discretion left to the local Executive is the determination 
when the private stocks are on the eve of exhaustion. 
Down to the 11th of May these rules had been very little 
acted on. Less than 10,000 tons had been sold, and the 
places in which sales had been ordered constituted only 
one-fifth of the distressed districts. On the 25th of May 
Sir Ricnarp Tempte mentions that the grain merchants 
said that only a small stock of rice remained in Eastern 
Tirhoot, that little or none was immediately coming, that 
they could not undertake to import anything at present, 
but that they would buy wholesale from the Government 
and retail it among the people. In some other places the 
petty dealers had asked to be allowed to buy from the 
Government stores so as to get a little stock-in-trade by 
which to make a living. “Those,” says Sir RicuarD 
TempLe, ‘‘who have heard the eager nervous i 
“ with which the people would ask when the Govern- 
“ ment storehouses were to be opened, or who have seen 
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“the crowd of expectant purchasers — round the 
“ Government retail dealers, knew how necessary the 
measure was.” 

One of the greatest difficulties with which the Government 
have to contend is the disposition of the labourers to believe 
that any new measure must be for their hurt, and con- 
sequently to face inevitable death rather than work on a 
plan which they do not understand. In Mudhoobunnee 
the local authorities found that the plan of concentrating 
the people on the central relief roads on daily wages led to 
many abuses. Piece-work was accordingly substituted in 
the hope that the better part of the labourers would ac- 
cept the new terms at once, that another large would 
be drafted off to the village works, and that those who 
might offer passive resistance by remaining unemployed 
would soon be brought to their senses. About 200,000 
labourers at once left off working, of whom a very few 
came back immediately and accepted piece-work; many 
were sent to the village works, and many who were 
unfit for any real work were admitted to charitable relief. 
After all these had been allowed for, there still remained 
nearly 100,000 labourers who continued out of employ, and 
came nearer every day to the extremity of destitution. 
It appeared on inquiry that they imagined the pieee-work 
to be too hard for ordinary villagers, and thought it better 
to die at home than to die on the roads. Sir Ricwarp 
Tempte decided therefore to put out new and more liberal 
terms, and in a few days all who did not prefer going to 
their villages were again at work. These village works are 
being extended in every direction. They consist almost 
entirely of the excavation or deepening of old tanks. These 
are now being dug out toa depth of from twenty to twenty- 
five feet, at which point the springs are usually reached. 
In this way the imminent failure of water will be checked 
and the permanent supply will be greatly improved. These 
works have the additional advantage of being carried on 
close to the labourers’ homes, and under the unpaid super- 
vision of the village headmen. 

On the central works piece-work has taken the place of 
daily wages over almost the whole of the distressed 
districts, and those still in receipt of daily wages are 

id at the very lowest possible rate. The piece-work 

ad to be framed to suit labourers originally in very 
r condition, and it is possible that as their strength 
improves they may earn more than a bare subsistence. 
Labourers who are strong or skilful at the outset do un- 
doubtedly earn more, but, though the wish of the authori- 
ties is to keep the rate of Government pay as near a bare 
subsistence as possible, Sir Ricnarp Tempie is not of 
opinion that this unavoidable excess does any harm. Some 
of the labourers are saving up their surplus earnings against 
the interval between the closing of the works and the 
gathering of the next crop. Others earn their day’s food by 
less than a day’s work, and spend the rest of their time in 
loughing their parched fields in the hope of showers. 
hers support their families by their single labour, so as to 
allow their wives and children to remain at home instead 
of coming to the works. These minutes of Sir Ricwarp 
TEMPLe’s are interesting as showing how much energy is 
being devoted by the Indian authorities to the saving of 
the people from starvation. When the famine is over we 
shall have to deal with economical problems of the first 
magnitude; but in the meantime the whole strength of the 
Government of India and Bengal has been spent upon this 
single object. Whatever other shortcomings there may be in 
our relations with the people of India, it cannot be said that 
we have left them to die. The preparations of the Govern- 
ment to meet the scarcity have been ona scale fully propor- 
tionate to the need, and there is every reason to believe 
that, after the first hitch in the transport system was sur- 
mounted, the zeal which dictated them has had all the 
success which it deserved. 


MONUMENTS. 


COMPLAINT has been made that the obelisk erected to the 
memory of John Wilkes at the foot of Ludgate Hill is 
rapidly going to decay. It is “ begrimed with soot and dirt,” and 
much inferior to that of Alderman Waithman which stands oppo- 
site. Certain patriotic persons consider that, though Wilkes was 
a dissolute and selfish agitator, he was the occasion of vindicating 
an important principle, and that he ought therefore to have a 
decent obelisk for himself. Others may be inclined to think that 
his fame would best be typified by the most decaying and soot- 
i monument in metropolis, Nobody, it may be 
presumed, would think of erecting a new monument to Wilkes at 


the present day if he were not already provided with one; and 
it is almost touching to remark how a. kind of sanctity comes 
to invest the ugliest old block of stone associated with the 
memory of the most questionable hero. To the immense 
majority of Londoners. it. has probably never occurred that such 
a thing as this monument exists; and very few indeed are the 
bosoms which would glow with patriotic fervour on hearing the 
name of Wilkes. But when it is a question of allowing a poor 
memory to go down into oblivion, we feel as though there were some- 
thing sacrilegious in our neglect, just as we might be disposed to 

ut out a hand to save the most disreputable of our fellow-creatures 
_— drowning. Wilkes’s fame is but a poor flickering taper 
emitting no very sweet savour, but we have a certain reluctance to 
actually clapping an extinguisher upon it. The reluctance may in 
this sense be amiable, and proves that the mind of the British 
alderman is accessible to historical associations; but we cannot 
affect to feel much interest in the question whether the obelisk 
should be restored or carted away as so much rubbish. 

Meanwhile the discussion suggests the expediency of some general 
rule in regard to our monuments. Everybody admits that nine 
out of ten of them—we speak within bounds—are a disgrace to our 
artistic taste, and rather an insult than an honour to the persons 
commemorated. And yet everybody rejoices over the erection of 
a new one, and declares that now at last we have something worthy 
of a great metropolis. The phenomenon might perhaps be easily 
explained ; but we need only infer that some restraint is desirable 
upon the tendency, whatever may be its origin, which has led to 
the multitudinous growth of ugly images. The most obvious rule 
for adoption might be suggested by the Roman Catholic system of 
canonization. Nobody should have a statue erected to him till 
he has been dead for seventy years, and till it has been proved that 
he has done some permanent work. A man whose memory is fresh 
when all his contemporaries have finally departed may be considered 
to have fairly escaped oblivion. It may perhaps be doubted 
whether this period is quite long enough. A = can scarcely be 
said to have established his claim to immortality until a century 
after his death. His fame has then undergone a regularly graduated 
series of tests. His contemporaries may have been impressed by 
some accidental circumstances, or by his knowing how to hit the 
fashionable taste of the day. The next generation probably begins 
a reaction, but is still more or less impressed by the judgment of 
its fathers. The prestige, forexample, which still surrounds the 
names of Wordsworth, Scott, and Byron is strong enough to 
awe any dissentient, if such dissentients exist, into silence. But 
in the third generation the smouldering elements of revolt break 
out. Nobody is afraid of saying that his grandfather was a fool, 
though he may have some little delicacy in making the same remark 
about his father. It is probable, however, that during this period 
the reaction may be carried a little too far, and though some 
reputations may be permanently extinguished, others will only be 
subject to a temporary eclipse. It is in the succeeding period that 
people finally recover their equilibrium, and are able to pronounce 
upon their ancestors without too much prejudice. Shakspeare’s 
reputation first began to stand out prominently and unmistakably 
about a century after his death, although his modern idolaters 
would not be quite satisfied with the terms on which he was then 
exalted. The fame of Pope and his contemporaries imposed upon 
the world for a generation or two, was then trampled under foot 
too unsparingly, and is now at last being judged by a discrimina- 
ting criticism. Of course there are reputations in regard to which 
we can decide more rapidly. The men who make great dis- 
coveries in the natural sciences have the advantage that their fame 
is susceptible of a kind of mathematical measurement. ‘They can 
showa definite and appreciable result. No one could dispute Newton's 
claims to be a first-rate mathematician, or deny that Watt dida great 
deal for the steam-engine. On the other hand, of course, there are 
reputations which are the subjects of an eager controversy for a 
much longer period, and indeed some in regard to which discussion 
only seems to increase uncertainty. We are not yet all agreed as 
to the moral character of Mary Queen of Scots, and the modern 
taste for whitewashing the villains of history gives us an uncom- 
fortable feeling that we are not quite .safe in regarding anybody 
with unmitigated hatred. In such cases, however, it may be said 
that a person who succeeds in being discussed a century after his 
or her death has performed a feat sufficiently remarkable to deserve 
a statue. Whether Mary was or was not a murderess and an 
adulteress, she played so conspicuous a part upon the stage of the 
world that we should not complain of being reminded of her. 
Perhaps Mr. Froude might find it difficult to pass her statue 
without surreptitiously chopping off a bit of her nose ; but, on the 
other hand, it is just as likely that he would regard her image, if 
it resembled those of other sovereigns, as injurious rather than 
complimentary to her memory. 

Some such lapse of time would secure us from many of the most 
offensive works of art which deface our streets. There is alread 
a kind of vague understanding, though it has been broken theough 
in some conspicuous instances, that a man is not to have a statue 
during his lifetime. The National Portrait Gallery very properly 
refuses to receive pictures of living men. But the year or two 
after a man’s death is the most dangerous time of all. We may 
know perfectly well that somebody whose eulogy is going the 
round of all the papers was in fact a very disreputable person ; that 
he made his reputation by flattering the lowest popular tastes, or 
lived in habitual disregard of the simplest moral rules. To say so 
publicly, however, would be brutal. Why should we hwt the 


feelings of his surviving relatives, when his power of doing 
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mischief has come to an end? Is it not better to'submit with 
such grace as ‘we can, to subscribe our guineas, and allow 
one humbug more to enjoy an undeserved tribute of posthu- 


mous praise? We cannot even ‘hint the most conscientious 


objection, for fear it should be taken for an ebullition of 
impotent spite. “We donot complain of what is in the main a 
generous feeling, so long as it is not allowed to inflict any per- 
manent injury upon us. The theory that we should not speak 
ill of the dead, though it be ted by some puritans, at 
least corresponds to a decency at the moment of 
@ conspicuous less. We have any number of years in which to 

our minds, and we as well allow a poor fellow-creature 
to be buried and of his relatives to 
Jong time is uired for that purpose—before we pro 
thet after “his heart was hard and ‘his brain soft. But 
then'too much advantage should not be taken of our compassionate 
feelings. Our desire to preserve silence about a man’s faults should 
‘not be construed into a willingness to have his virtues com- 
‘memorated by a brazen image. And ‘therefore it would be con- 
wenient forall parties if we could shelter ourselves behind a general 
ule susceptible of:no personal application. Your husband, we might 
then say to the widow, was everything that your fancy painted ; 
but nobody, be ‘he saint, martyr, or patriot, isto be honoured im 
this way till we have all followed tothe grave. 

If,in spite of this, the natural sympathy of a great man’s friends 
insists upon finding some vent, there are various methods not 
‘open to the same objection. They may, for example, found a 
scholarship of ‘fifty pounds a year from the funds which would 
have erecteda very-modest statue. Probably it will not be wanted, 
and may do more harm than good; ‘but, at any rate, a large 
number of lads will periodically go h tortures of ex- 
‘cessive competition, and perhaps the manes of the departed may be 
gratified by the :sacrifiee. “Moreover,:it is pretty certain that, in 
another generation or two, some reforming Commission will lay 
‘hands upon the money and devote it to any purpose which 
may 'be convenient at the time. They will, it may be hoped, be 
grateful to the donors who have, though unintentionally, provided 
them with the means of supplying the wants of somebody quite un- 
connected with:the person commemorated. Or, if the lamp of sacri- 
fice:is to be lighted, :it:is probably better that the memorial should 
take the shape rather of a'picture'than a statue. A picture may be 
cleaned at some‘future day,:and some ugly features in the face of 
the — may be thereby radically changed. A picture, too, may 
easily rae tothe wall if the man's reputation decays, or may 
ome in conveniently as spare eanvas:fur wrapping up a parcel. Or 
‘again, if the name has been judiciously omitted, it may come to be 
regarded as the likeness of any great‘:man of the day who happens 
not to have been authentically commemorated. It is exceedingly 
useful to have a few such portraits lying about unattached, and 
capable of serving indifferently for Shakspeare, Spenser, Ben 
Jonson, or James I, The historian of the future will have a 
pleasant occupation in showing how distinctly all the special 
ey say of Mr. Gladstone, can be traced on a countenance 
which we happen to know was intended for Mr. Disraeli. 
Unluckily, the ‘industry of contemporary caricaturists and 
photographers will probably preserve too many authentic likenesses 
of conspicuous persons ‘to leave room for much future discussion, 
and therefore perhaps we might ‘take a hint from the Wilkes 
memorial and allow statues to be erected immediately after a 
man’s death on condition that they are erected of perishable 
materials. A statue might be caleulated to crumble away just 
about the time at which a satisfactory judgment would probably 
‘be passed on the original. In any revolution this would save the 
inconvenience which has been recently illustrated by the case of 
the statue in the Place Vendéme. The hero for whom people had 
ceased to call would be gradually eaten into by the soot and 
‘washed away by the rain, and would disappear without revolu- 
tionary violence by the tranquil action of the atmosphere. In many 
cases this would be in every way a satisfactory consummation, and 
in others something more ent might be put in its place. 
Meanwhile a —_—- ittee of Taste might have been 
sitting upon the subject for a century with a complete model 
before them, and in that period it is not impossible that some ap- 
proach to unanimity might ‘have been obtained. 


WOMEN AND UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 

OMEN have not been idle lately in asserting their claims to 

positions hitherto occupied by men. There has been a 
discussion in the House of Commons ona motion by Mr. Cowper 
Temple to authorize the Universities of Scotland “to make such 

tions as they may think fit for the admission and complete 
education of female students.” There has also been a discussion 
in the Senate of the University of London on the question 
whether it is desirable that the University “should be empowered 
to admit women to its degrees.” This, however, came to even less 
than the motion in the House of Commons, being rejected by a 
decisive majority. The recent meeting at St. James’s Hall in 
support of women’s suffrage, and the announcement that some 
t n or fourteen hundred pounds have been spent in support of 
it, testify that, in political life as well as in literature and science, 
women are determined to seek a place. We shall confine our 
remarks, however, on this occasion to the efforts which women 
-have been making to obtain University degrees and to become 


mentbers of the various professions ‘to whieh these degrees are 
regarded as preliminary steps. It to be admitted that 
the number of women possessed by'this ambition is small; and 
this is used. as an argument in‘favour of granting what is asked. 
We are asked to believe ‘that no great harm can result from 
allowing these few women to have their way, and to obtam, if 
they can, ‘the object of their ambition, On the other hand, 
however, those who take a wider view of the subject may 
reply that it is monstrous to allow so-small.a minority, moved ina 
great measure by the strange teaching of Mr. Stuart Mill, to 
disturb the whole relations of secial.life. We have here a petty 
section of restless women constituting themselves leaders of their 
sex, and endeavouring to induee others to follow a course whieh is 
opposed to the good sense and ‘feelings of the vast majority of 
women ; and it is only reasonable ‘in.such.a case that the interests 
of the majority of the sex and of society generally should be taken 
into account. It has been-said that University 
degrees merely desire to possess evidence of their competence to 
teach. But the desire of these fair eandidates for caps and gowns 
of a new fashion, as expressed in their letters and memorials, 
everywhere testifies that their object is.more ambitious. They 
seek for an “opportunity of correcting their deticiencies by a 
comparison under a common standard of their attainments with 
those of men,” and they declare that they are “ready to take their 
share of the world’s work ” if allowed to do so. 

There are some who, while recognising’ the folly of these efforts, 
are yet willing good-humouredly to sanction them. They plead 
that the evil, if it be an .evil, will-cure itself at last. Ji this 
argument had any force, the world by this time must have 
become supremely wise. Unfortunately follies not only grow old 
and flourish, but propagate their kind. If it bea ay or an evil 
that women should assume the ¢haracter of men, attempt. to 
do men’s work and to compete with men ; if it be wrong to encourage 
women to repudiate an education suitable to their sex, to neglect 
duties which become them and for the performance of which they 
are expressly qualified, in order that they may undertake other 
tasks which nature never designed them to perform, then it 
becomes the duty of those who see this, not to look on idly in 
the hope that the folly will. cure iteelf, but to expose and cure it, 
if cure be possible. To curea folly as we cure disease, its mature 
and extent must be understood. the present instance we find 
it asserted that there is no reason why men and women 
should not pursue the same course of intellectual training, 
seek the same University distinctions, and adopt the same pre- 
fessional pursuits. In fact, it is argued that men and women should 
be educated alike,and should work alike, and that, as far as may be 
necessary, all distinctions between the-sexes should be obliterated. 
It.is difficult to treat such p as regards mental and physical 
labour seriously. One can only wonder that persons possessed of 
ordinary pereeption and even a small amount of common sense 
should fail to recognize the impracticability of such a course. We 
do not need the physiologist to tell us that the organization of the 
sexes is different. It is well known to be so throughout animated 
nature; the male is organized for rougher, harder work than the 
female. Possessed of greaterstrength, ot greater endurance, he is the 
natural provider for, and the proteetor of, what must ever bea 
weaker sex. Woman, more finely, more delicately organized, less 
capable of protracted labour, hes her own special duties to. perform. 
In the duties that belong to her she is complementary to man. 
Nature has ruled itso. If we could conceive it possible that in 
some future age these fundamental principles should be set .aside— 
that man-should look on woman. as his rival, not his helpmate, or 
that woman should regard man, not as her protector, but as her 
opponent—then would the women of that age have cause to read 
history with sorrow, and to lament that they-were not es their 
sisters had been. Nor do we need physicians to tell us, as they 
have done in this country.and.in America, that women cannot enter 
on these competitions in which the brain and nervous system are 
deeply involved without serious .peril to the peculiar functions of 
their sex. The womén who are eager’to enter into this new struggle 
for life with men and to drag otlrers after them would ‘be fipitting 
an unequal fight; not only would ‘they'see themselves beaten'by 
men on-account of a difierence instrength and in powers of -en- 
duranee, but there ave.also few of \theimsex who would not :tind 
the regular course of their labours ‘mterrupted from time :to time 
by causes which would not afiect theirmuale rivals and over which 
they had no control. 

Passing from the general to the perticular, let us suppose a 
woman entering a learned profession. The medical profession 
seems to be the ‘special object of women's choiee, because, as is 
said, women, being and tender nurses, are supposed ‘be 
therefore easily convertible into skilful physicians and dexterous 
surgeons. It is said that women desire to be attended by women, 
and that at least women are specially well fitted to attend ‘to the 
diseases of children. Jt is also asserted that there is a-scareity of 
medical men, and that women might supply this deficiency.” It 
does not require much examination to see that these arguments are 
feeble and fallacious. It does not at all follow that a kind and 
watchful nurse will become a skilful and experienced physician, 
full of resources, ready in applying'them, or a dexterous surgeon, 
cool and unfaltering in difficulties that would paralyse a weaker 
heart. It does not appear to be true that women generally desire 
to be attended by women, and it is absurd ‘to suppose that less 
skill is required in treating the diseases of children than of grown- 
up persons. Lastly, we believe that the reputed scarcity of medied! 
men is due, not to a want of young men ready to enter the pre- 
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fession, but to the greater Sr ne. is 
necessary to pass—a difficulty which must present i in 
the case of women, and which, as & naatden a shown, is not 
very likely to be surmounted by them. On the other hand, what 
must be the position of a female medical student if she associates 
with her fellows in the harrowing scenes of a post-mortem room 
or amidst the dismal horrors of the di ing-room? No one who 
knows what the course of study of a medical student is can doubt 
that a woman must be of a very exceptional character if she can pass 
through these scenes and still retain undimmed those characteristics 
which are the beauty and ornament of woman’s life. If again women 
do, as some few have done, succeed in obtaining entrance to the 
medical profession, can they be supposed to be equal to all the emer- 
gencies, to the labour and the fatigue which the practice of that 
profession entails? “ Non omnibus contingit adire Corinthum.” All 
cannot settle in fashionable West End localities where the labour is 
light and where duties are almost pleasures. The rough must be 
aecepted as well as the smooth. ve women ever made them- 
selves acquainted with the life of a medical practitioner in a thinly 
peopled region of Wales or of Westmoreland—riding on horseback to 
places where no vehicle can travel, doing the work by night for which 
the day does not suffice, regardless of rest, careless of weather ? 
Women, if they seek to compete with men, must work as men do. 
Again, female doctors do not repudiate matrimony and maternity 
altogether, and these are conditions which must present obvious 
and peculiar difficulties in the professional life of women. Lastly, 
the moderate amount of success which has been met with even by 
the few exceptional women who have entered the medical oo al 
sion in England would seem to show how little room or there 
is for this peculiar class of practitioner. 


It is perha: ond the 
medical profession. it has ind these 
ambitious ladies, recognizing the force of such arguments as we 
have just been using, have turned their thoughts from physic to the 
law, and hope to find themselves ere long in Westminster Hall or 
in Lincoln’s Inn, wearing the most becoming of wigs and dressed in 
the most graceful of robes. A female Solicitor-General, nay, even 
a pretty junior pleading before the Lord Chief Justice, would be 
more attractive than even Portia in the Merchant of Venice, and 
we have no doubt that her plea would be just as likely to be 
successful. It is obvious, however, that if a lady succeeded at the 
Bar, she would na’ aspire to the Bench. Nay, more, if we 
grant an identity of education and of pursuits for men and for 
‘women, the claim may be carried eventually to the woolsack itself, 
and further we cannot go in the law. ere still remains the 
clerical profession, and around it, though not in it, women have 
no doubt done good and useful work. The Church itself is, 
however, for the present apparently beyond their hopes. If women, 
in — a University career, succeed in entering one or other of 
the learned professions, the result must be the same. They can 
only partially succeed in the performance of duties which they are 
not dualified to undertake, whilst they will fail to fulfil those 
duties for which nature has adapted them. In their own interest 
women would do well to avoid, not only the slippery paths of 
frivolity and false excitement, but the rough and rugged road 
along which some of their strong-minded sisters are seeking to 
drag them. A woman's best chance of happiness is in her real 
place in life, untarnished by silly vanity, undisturbed by mis- 
taken ambition. Sound-minded intelligent women must sooner 
or later discover that the education which is suitable for man is 
not adapted for woman, and may ere long — be induced to 

ly the force of their intelligence to discover that form of education 

ich will most fully develop the peculiar faculties of their sex, 

and enable them to apply ties to pursuits consistent 
with their place in nature. 


A HUNDRED A YEAR. 
= increased cost of living has given rise to a class of publi- 
cations professing to furnish lessons in economical manage- 
Appearance, ‘oney (Ward an , may be taken as a 
fair example. It purports to be written by a lady, who, as she 
tells us, with a view to inspire and to disabuse our minds 
of any fear of shabbiness in her system, has seen better days. Her 
parents occupied a good social position in the middle class of life, 
and she was “ t up asa lady.” She is under the impression 
that not many have seen much more of the world she 
has, or seen it in better style. “M nts,” she says, “ kept as 
good an establishment as most people”; a rather indefinite phrase, 
which reminds one of the lady who, when she was asked her age, 
said she supposed it was the same as other people’s. “I am fully 
to all that wealth can obtain, and I know full well the 
of the silver key. The landau, with the pair of high- 
stepping bays and the liveried servants, were (sid) at one time all 
at my command, and everything else in ” She adds 
that she has lived in the best hotels in the United Kingdom, 
and also on the Continent, and “ did everything in first-class style, 
which of course means ae .” She now lives in a little cot- 
tage in a country village, but her visiting circle consists of the best 
So nh the neighbourhood, who receive her on an equality with 
ves, and none of whom know the depth of her pocket. Her 
imcome is only 100/. a year, though she expects before long to 
have 1,000/, In the meantime she makes the smaller sum 


supply all that is really essential to a single lady, living a quiet 
and rather secluded life. She thus describes the distribution of 
thé money. She gives 12/. a year for her house, with 1/. 16s, 
taxes. ere is a plot of turf in front of the house and a kitchen- 
garden behind, the walls are covered with ivy, roses, and jasmine, 
and in the winter the place wears, we are told, “the mantle of 
sheltered elegance.” A mantle of this kind may be supposed to 
be quite consistent with the severest oe? a country village, 
and it would greatly simplify accounts if the lady could only obtain 
a mantle of elegance for herself on similarly easy terms. There isa 
small entrance-hall, which is a d way of describing a , 
on each side a sitting-room (dining and drawing-room), at the 
end a kitchen, then a brew-house, and upstairs bedrooms, 
This is not a dear house at the rent, but no doubt rents are low in 
country villages. The establishment consists only of the lady and 
one female servant—a strong and active woman of twenty, to 
whom she gives 8/. a year The mistress took the gi 
into her service when she was twelve years of age, and trained 
entirely herself; and she thinks Mary is now as good a general 
servant as can be found in thesedays. It may be that she isa very 
good servant, but, if so, she is also an ts cheap one ; and the 
question is how long her mistress expects to keep her. She cannot 
be always training up servants from twelve years old, and Mary may 
very naturally wish to better herself. Neither the lady nor the 
maid ever want for anything in the way of food. They have 
toast, and cold boiled bacon (being more economical than fri 
bacon) or an egg, or remnants of meat potted for breakfast. For 
dinner they always have a change, if only a change in the way of 
cooking, and cold meat very seldom. ey have vegetables and 
either pudding or tart every day. The garden supplies a sufficient 
uantity of fruit and vegetables for use, and some’ more, which 

is sold and pays for a holiday trip. When the lady buys a chicken 
or rabbit, she ly makes a point of inviting a friend or 
two to tea and supper, as she can offer a hot supper, and 
next day the remains are cooked up again for dinner. It must be 
presumed, however, either that chickens and rabbits to an 
unusual size in this village, or that the appetites of the villagers 
are not very keen. A chicken off which three or four have 
to sup and two to dine next day would at least require judicious 
carving. At the old ladies’ tea-parties in Cranford 1t was thought 
to be not genteel to eat more than a small quantity of anything, 
_ perhaps the etiquette of this other village imposes a similar 
obligation. 

The writer of this manual gives an account of her i 
of which we shall have to say something presently, and she also 
describes what she calls her “ general management.” She rises at 
half-past seven; at meer eight she has her breakfast, after 
which she thro er kitchen and larder, and superintends 
anything which she thinks requires it. She also sees that the 
maid arranges everything properly for cooking the dinner, which 
she insists upon being always nicely served, with a clean table- 
cloth and the things neatly laid. She —_ trims the lamps 
herself ready for evening, and does many other little things to 
help the girl. She also keeps a sharp eye on the coals. The secret 
of economizing coal, she says, is to have the fires properly made up 
with one fair-sized lump of coal and some slack, For the kitchen 
after dinner riddled cinders are used for slack. She has a gardener 
at 3/. 128. a year to take care of the garden, and spends a couple of 

unds in seeds and manure. Our guide is not extravagant in clothes, 
but she frankly confesses that she had a very good stock of clothes to 
start with, and all she has to dois to keep it up by repairs and occa 
sional additions. She requires a new dark dress every year; this 
costs 10s. She wearsit only in the middle of the day, having an 
old gown for the morning and an old black silk dress for evening 
wear. In the summer she has one new dress for general wear, but 
never gives more than 7s. for it. Her ing costs her 108, 
a year. She has all the work done in the house and assists in it her- 
self. She also has a sewing-machine. Once in three years she 
has a new black silk dress, which she pays for out of her savi 
This is her best dress, and “if,” she says, “ I am going to a frien 
dinner party, or anything that requires something more dressy, t 
just leave the body of the dress a little way open in front, turn it 
in, and put on some point-lace, my own work; if more dress than 
that is required, I wear a black net dress over the silk, and vary it 
with a change of flowers.” “ Of course,” she adds, “ these 
are in my stock, as also out-door jackets and shawls.” It will 
that she relies to extent on the 
stock in q eis very particular about her boots, i 
and gloves, and pays ne prices for them, and here sh aaa 
shows her wisdom. She buys two pairs of new boots every year— 
one a strong pair, suitable for country wear, made by the village boot- 
maker, for which he charges 13s., and a pair of town-made boots, at 
16s. She spend 1J. 108,a year on stockings; a guinea on gloves, bu: 
three-and-sixpenny ones, and taking care to clean and mend ton 
regularly. In the morning she wears coloured collars and cuffs to 
save washing ; these cost 5s. One new bonnet a year is enough 
for her, and for that she gives a pound. She also allows herself 
a trimmed straw hat, at 18s. She reserves this for visits, and wears 
an old one at home. She keeps up her supply of linen by buying 
78. 6d. worth of calico and alkier it up herself. She also works 


embroidery to trim it. We now come to the annual balance- 
sheet, in which the first item is 73/. 10s. 6d. for housekeeping 
expenses. This is at the rate of 6/. 2s. 64d. per month, and we 
have the details of expenditure for that period. 1/. 9s. 4d. is put 
down for meat and poultry, which at village prices is probably a 

vowed is also a fair 


reasonable amount. Six shillings’ worth of 
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allowance ; but 2s. and a shilling 
for milk are clearly insufficient, ially as there are frequent 

i hear to - 
. shillings’ worth of wine may do very well for such a 
especially when supplemented with half-a-crown’s worth 


that on this expenditure the lady also professes to be able to pro- 
vide soup every week for some of her neighbours. 
It is perhaps scarcely n to inquire too curiously into the 


single lady of simple and inexpensive tastes who lives in a quiet 
out-of-the-way vi , and spends most of her time looking after 
her house, doing a ccnllinnalle share of the house work with her 
own hands, and assisting the servant by close and continuous 
supervision, It should also be observed that she starts with 
peculiar advantages. She has a large stock of clothes, and she has 
a servant whom she has trained from a child, and who, out of 
gratitude, is supposed to submit to all her plans and orders, and 
to be content with 8/. a year. She is established in a place where 
provisions are cheap, where the scale of living is extremely simple 
and homely, and where there is not much temptation, and indeed 
not much opportunity, to spend money. Her list of expenses 
includes absolutely nothing for literature, not even a news- 
Raper, or for postage, or stationery, or for conveyances of any kind. 
e are told that she visits the best families in the neighbourhood, 
but it must be sup that when she goes out to dinner, she 
walks through the mud or gets a lift from a charitable carter. The 
weak point of the whole scheme is in the exceptional circumstances 
under which it is supposed to be carried out. There is no difficulty 
in a single woman in a country village making a decent appearance 
and saving money out of I00l. a _ under the conditions here 
suggested ; and we should imagine that with a little pinching and in- 
genuity it might even be done for less. But these are not the sort of 
ns who are especiall Be need of guidance; and we do not see 
ow such a precedent is likely to help the very differently situated 
people who really want help in this respect—people who have 
ies to feed, clothe, and educate, and who have to live in towns 
where rent is high and food dear, and conveyances cannot be alto- 
gether di with, and where maid-servants are not exactly 
grateful angels at 8/.a year. The truth is that there is no magic 
secret of economy to be unfolded. As a rule, everybody must pay 
pretty much the same prices as other people for what he has, 
and the really essential questions are these—what one can do for 
oneself, and what one can do without. The only safe general 
principle to follow in to living within one’s means is simply 
not to buy anything without having money to pay for it. Abso- 
lute necessaries must of course be provided first, and other things 
must take theirchance. Food is more important than clothes, and 
it is better to go ragged thanstarving. On the other hand, it is better 
to wait on oneself than to sacrifice either food or decent clothing. 
Asa rule, elaborate schemes for making money go a long way, 
however pretty in Sons are apt to break down in execution, or 
else take so much trouble to carry out that it would be easier to 
earn by regular work more than is saved. It is safer to begin by 
reducing one’s wants to the lowest possible point than to trust to 
any magical contrivance for making a shilling do duty for eighteen- 
pence; only when economy comes to be merely doing without 
things which one cannot afford to pay for, it seems commonplace as 
philosophy, though it may be to practise. One very obvious 
of saving, however, is not to waste money on useless manuals 

of household management. 


LAW, HISTORY, AND SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


HEN the Times represented the Bishop of Lincoln as 
arguing in the Upper House of Convocation in defence of 

the Eucharistic vestments that they served to remind the con- 
Da mage of the Reformers, and of the blood which they had shed in 
of their principles, all sensible People of course at once took 

for granted that there was no sort of occasion for the Bishop to 
take any notice of so ridiculous a statement. It was indeed said 
that the Bishop spoke in a tone of voice scarcely audible; but 
probably few people beyond the staff of writers in the Times are 
so hopelessly ignorant of ecclesiastical matters as not to have 
been able to understand the eg te meaning. There is, however, 
another speech reported in the Ztmes of Friday the 1oth inst., in 
which such extraordinary blunders in history and law are attri- 
buted to the speaker that for the sake of his own reputation we 
could wish he had the opportunity of sheltering himself under 


the'same kind of defence which has been applied to the observa- 
tions attributed to Bishop Wordsworth. Unfortunately, Sir 
William Harcourt has precluded himself from the benefit of any 
such defence by his letter to the Times on the following day, in 
which he ape to certain expressions which had been attributed 
to him in the report of his speech on Thursday night. Whilst, 
therefore, we entirely acquit him of the charge of having said or 
implied what he denies in that letter—and indeed we are quite 
glad to think that so distinguished a member of the House did 
not really suppose that Laud lived in the reign of Charles II.— 
we are nevertheless constrained to observe that, if he is acquainted 
with the history of the times of Laud and Charles I., he 1s most 
lamentably ignorant both of the history and principles of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century, and of the ecclesiastical 
legislation of the date of the Restoration. It would seem more- 
over that there were a good many members of the House of Com- 
mons in the same boat with the ex-Solicitor-General ; for the more 
ridiculous his blunders the more vociferous was the applause 
amongst the raw recruits of the House, if we may s in so 
disrespectful a manner of those members who hardly appear to us 
to have been through the ordinary drill of public life. 

We do not remember ever having a speech in which so 
many assertions were made or propositions implied which were so 
distinctly at variance with fact. Sir William Harcourt, though 
he does not know much of the principles or the history of 
Reformation, ought at least to know that the National Church was 
not founded by Cranmer or in the sixteenth century at all, but 
that, having had a continuous existence for many previous centuries, 
it survived the shock of the sixteenth century, and in 1661 re- 
versed to a very considerable extent the doctrines which had had 
a shortlived existence of a few months at the conclusion of the 
reign of Edward VI. These doctrines had indeed been put forth, 
but they had scarcely anywhere been acted and much of 
them disappeared for ever at the accession - Perhaps 
Sir W. Harcourt will at some future time condescend to 
what were the principles upon which the National Church was 
founded in the sixteenth century; from what books he learned 
that Archbishop Cranmer was the “ great author of the Reforma- 
tion”; and what evidence there is to show that the Preface to the 
Lit of the Church of England came from the Archbishop's 
pen. Further, we should be glad to know on what occasion “ 
national will upon which the National Church was founded ” was 
expressed, and which of the hundred varieties in the form and 
manner of ordering Divine Service which have co-existed for 212 
years oe much undisturbed may be sup to represent the 
national will. The nation does not seem to have had its own way 
exactly if it wanted to have the Athanasian Creed recited in every 
church thirteen times in the year; nor has it been signally 
in getting the Acts of Uniformity enforced in the daily saying of 
Matinsand Evensong in the churches of the country ; and we think 
we may presume that, in spite of his new-born zeal for Acts of 
Uniformity, and his eloquent denunciation of those who desert the 
principles of the Reformation, Sir William has but little hope— 
shall we say also but a faint wish ?—to restore these long-forgotten 
enactments of the Act of Uniformity, and to insist upon the strictest 
obedience to the letter of the law. It may appear to some that 
“ that freedom and that comprehensiveness ” which we are told are 
to be sought in “ the breadth of the formularies and in the tolerance 
of the Creed” require some qualification. No one, we should 
think, excepting Sir W. Harcourt, and perhaps not he in his cooler 
liar pro’ of the Church o , Specially distinguished by 
its tolerance,” whatever that mean in rela- 
tion to a creed, which we always imagined implied a declaration 
of that which a man believed for himself, and not what he bore in 
another. As regards formularies, it may be suggested that a rubric 
which ties the clergy to the daily recitation of Matins and Even- 
song leaves them no great amount of freedom to omit them, and 
certainly does not seem to be comprehensive enough to justify the 

t majority of clergy whose churches are aot and their 
from Sunday to Sunday. 

It will scarcely be pretended, then, that the “ successive Acts of 
Uniformity on which the Church of England was founded” have 
ever produced any uniformity of practice. There was, therefore, 
the less excuse for Sir William Harcourt’s entire misrepresentation 
of Mr. Gladstone, who — distinctly in favour of such diversity 
being permitted as has been practised with impunity for more than 
two centuries, and who had as distinctly avowed his desire in two of 
his resolutions to provide against any departure from law “which 
may give evidence of a design to alter the spirit of the Established 
Religion,” and to also protect ‘“‘ members of the Church against 
arbitrary changes made by the sole will of the clergyman.” But 
Sir William’s new statements are not confined to the high road of 
his speech. His obiter dicta, like Gibbon’s celebrated innuendoes, 
are even more telling because they are indirect. Thus, when 
accusing Mr. Gladstone of sanctioning oe which a 
priest and congregation together should desire, ded that he 
was bound to say that a great many clergymen introduced these 
changes without the consent of their parishioners. Now this is 
precisely the statement upon which every article which has ap- 
peared in the Times on this — has been based—namely, that 


the present state of things has been brought about a 
acting in defiance of the wishes of their Pa Teas 
the contrary is so notoriously the case that ps it would 


be 
impossible to find a single church in England where the majori' 


flannel, subscriptions to charities (2/.), &c., make a total of 
no difficulty in conceiving the possibility of a person in such 
circumstances making 100/. suffice, or at nearly suffice, for 
her wants. Some of the estimated expenses are clearly inadequate, 4 
and various expenses are omitted, such as the cost of breakages, 7 
house linen, umbrellas, parasols, and other little things. Still 
there are some items on the other side which might perhaps . 
be reduced or dispensed with; and, on the whole, we are 
quite ready to believe that any single woman who chose to 
lead such a life could do it for the money. Indeed the # 
only thing that surprises us is that there should be thought to 
be anything wonderful in such a feat. Everything, it will be 
seen, turns on the conditions assumed. This is the case of a . 
| 
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practices om ay art nearly every instance have supplied the 
means to enable them to be carried out. 

But we have yet to notice the most fatal of all the blunders 
of the ex-Solicitor-General. It is alike a blunder in law and in 

i No one knows better than Sir W. Harcourt that the 
made by Edward VI. without the help of Convocation, 
and those made by Elizabeth with its concurrence, are nzhil ad rem, 
because there has been a subsequent Act of Uniformity which 
overrides all that preceded it, enforcing some parts and abrogating 
others.in such a way that there A no occasion now to a 
thing:anterior to the date of 1661 except for the of ex- 
plaining what the enactments of 1661 an 
ex-Solicitor-General venture to treat the last t and decisive 
change of 1661—made—whether people may like it or not, b 
Parliament, with the sanction of Convoecation—in the Prayer-Boo: 
of the Church of England? He simply declines to go for eccle- 
siastical principles to the period which is the only possible period 
to which reference ean be made for the existing law. And at 
this point we are obliged to quit the Times, which we have 
hitherto taken for our guide through the intricacies of Sir W. Har- 
court’s speech, for here occurs the blunder about Laud and 
Charles Il. which the speaker has disclaimed. After reminding 
our readers that it is the Times, and not ‘Sir W. Harcourt, 
who is msible for the statement that Archbishop Laud’s 
ecclesiastical policy was equalled only by the corruption of his 
ivate;manners, we proceed to observe that the divines of the 
voy Conference, who in 1661 remodelled the English Prayer- 
Book and made it what it is at the t moment, certainly 
inherited the traditions of Laud’s ecclesiastical policy, and as 
certainly were not very tolerant of opposition either in an 
Independent or Presbyterian sense. We are not careful to 
defend them from the charge of following the corruption of his 
private momls. But-here we at last light upon a-act of history 
about which, we are happy to say, we are entirely agreed with Sir 
William. He tells us “It was not in the time of Charles IT. that 
the Reformation was established in England.” But then we 
should like very much to know when it was established. Accord- 
ing towhat we can male out of the ex-Solicitor-General’s view, 
after declining to accept the settlement which nobody else disputes 
was made.at the Restoration, he falls back the Prayer-Book 
of Elizabeth.as remodelled by Cecil. ‘What this particular 
period may s, and why it should be adopted in preference to 
the reformed Second Prayer-Book, which went a good dealfurther 
than Elizabeth’s did in the direction of Zwinglianism and Calvinism, 
we are quite at a loss to determine. The Second Prayer-Book of 
Edward VI. would have suited the “ principles of the Reformation ” 
mauch better, whilst the Prayer-Book of 1662 can in no way be 
made to suit those principles without putting.a strain upon its 
which it will y bear, and interpreting the ~ ne 
of its 8, acting under the guidance of Archbishop ‘Sheldon, 
in exact contradiction to all that they are known to have held. 
What, it may be asked, is there in the law or the history 
of the Church of England that should entitle the sixteenth- 
century disturbances of the reigns of Edward and Elizabeth 
to be cited as a precedent in preference either to periods of 
earlier legislation or to that later period from which the present 
law of the land is derived, according to which all ecclesiastical 
judgments must of necessity proceed ? If the Church was founded 
by Henry VII. and Cranmer, as Sir William Harcourt seems to 
ink, he can scarcely profess to believe that what they did was 
either final in point of fact or on any reasonable grounds entitled 
to hold its ground against subsequent enactments of law. If, on 
the other hand, the Established Church has remained the same 
in essence as she has always been, a plea ~ be om in ‘for 
ancient tices and regulations, unless they have been speciall 

Throughout his speech Sir W. Harcourt seems to have had 
some misgiving about his favourite Acts of Uniformity and their 
rigid enforcement. And so he does not scruple to provide for the 
ease of their failing, just as if it wereat all doubtful whether under 
present circumstances uniformity could be rigidly enforced. He 
seems to say, Let us pass this measure for the rigid enforcement of 
the law, and there will be a dead lock, which you may proceed to 
remedy by legislation. It would surely be more statesmanlike and 
prudent to admit that, if it is intended to enforce strict uniformity, 
which we ourselves think by no means desirable, it would be well 
to try first what can be done in the way of laying down the law, 
and then to invent easy methods of enforcing the new laws which 
may have been made. But, unfortunately, that would not serve 
the purpose of stealing a march upon the clergy and enforcing an 
already exploded judgment of the Supreme Court of Appeal against 
those who, as is ually being found out, have the jaw on their 
side for most of the practices for which they have been con- 
demned by public opinion. 

Lastl, one word about the optional uniformity against which 
Sir W. Harcourt inveighs. He quotes the Preface to the Liturgy 
Gree way, he seems to be of opinion that Liturgy and Prayer- 

k are synonymous terms, and here perhaps he may claim the 
sanction of the so-called first Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury), 
and enlarges on the One Use that is henceforth to prevail in leu 
of the diversity of Salisbury, Hereford, Bangor, York, and Lin- 
coln usage. It may fairly be doubted whether at any period since 
these words were written there has ever been as much uniformity 
in the offices of the Church as there was when those different 
Breviaries and Missals were in use ; but unquestionably, if we are 
to go to the opinions of those who the service as now 


arranged by the Act of Uniformity, they themselves never in- 
tended that it should be rigidly enforced. Witness the Ornament 
Rubric, which they altered and reinserted ‘for ‘the express: purpose 
of encouraging the use of Eucharistic Vestments, though they 
reserved to themselves the power of dispensing with their use ‘in 
their own persons and those of the inferior clergy. And this they 
did because they knew that in the prevailing state of Puritanism 
it was hopeless to expect them to be universally worn. This tacit 
dispensing power is all that can ‘be alleged in favour of their non- 
usage, and this must exist, although Sir W. Harcourt is against 
that particular provision of the Bill which allows the ‘bishop 
any dispensing power at all. It is, in fact, this allowance 
of discretion in bishops which ought to ‘have determined him 
to oppose the Bill Avge, unless he is prepared to 
pose a resolution when the ‘Bill is in Committee to abolish 
the provision, and to force the bishops to entertain every 
complaint which is made against a priest by any three -can- 
tankerous parishioners. We are not, however, concerned any 
further with his intentions. We trust that, before he makes another 
speech on the subject, he will make himself acquainted with the 
history of ‘the Church of England, and notably with ‘that part 
of it which is included between the periods of the divoree of 
Catharme of Aragon and the Restoration of Charles 11. 


THE FLYING MAN. 


i is perhaps rather hard:that all the blame for the death of the 
“flying man” should: belaid upon the lessee of Cremorne Gardens, 
who undertook only for his:aseent, and had nothing to do with his 
fatal fall. If imdeed the lessee had advertised that aman would 
fall three hundred feet and ‘be killed in the Gardens, he would, we 
suppose, have been able to sell many tickets at a high price. ‘But 
this entertainment was offered equally to the whole of London 
and its suburbs, and the intention of the “flying man” was'to 
descend into the river. The proximity of orne ‘Gardens 
‘may be considered by many persons as an evil, but it can'‘hardly 
be said that this occurrence furnishes any special argument 
for closing them. It is true thatthe people who go to see these 
perilous attempts indulge a brutal and morbid ‘taste; ‘but 
the ascent of a balloon ‘has long been regarded as an or- 
dinary incident of an outdoor féte, and if experiments are to 
be made in “flying” down, it will be necessary first to go 
up. The question how far such experiments should be allowetl 
is difficult, and clearness of thought is not likely to be 
promoted by mixing up -with it the question whether Cremorne 
Gardens is not a nuisance to the neighbourhood. “We have entire 
disbelief in all projects for constructing an aerial machine “as -a 
safe adjunct ‘to man’s necessities,’ but, at the same time, we 
heartily concur with the Secretary of the Aeronautical Society, 
who recommends that-any such machine-should possess the power 
to ascend from the ground before it be trusted to descend. This 
advice resembles that of the mother to her son, that he should 
never go into the water until he had learned toswim. If M. de 
Groof had been advertised to fly upwards, we doubt whether he 
would have brought much money to Cremorne. A Society 
whose members undertake to fall no further than they can 
rise by their own exertions is not likely to evoke much 
excitement out of its transactions. We believe that experi- 
ments sanctioned by this Society have been sometimes made 
at the Orystal Palace, and the useful results, if any, have 
bably not afiected the treasury of that establishment. We 
remember to have read that a member of this Society 
had imitated to his own satisfaction the hopping of a 
bird, and he doubtless expected, by further perseverance 
in the same method, to be able to fly, but we have never 
heard that he had succeeded. It appears that a public meeting is 
to be held to devise means for putting a stop to such dangerous 
exhibitions as that of M. de Groot; butas poor M. deGroof himself 
hasbeen put a stop to, it seems scarcely necessary to discuss the 
subject further. The next enthusiast who risks his life in public 
will doubtless proceed in an entirely new manner. As Parliament 
happens to be sitting, a question was of course asked upon ‘this 
subject, and it belongs to that large class of questions which ere 
more easily asked than answered. 

It would be difficult to define the circumstances under which 
the duty of interference with proposed exhibitions as dangerous 
should arise. The same question has arisen in reference to rope- 
walkers and trapezists; end it might be observed that spersons go 
on the Thames every Sunday who are innocent alike of swimming 
and of the smallest capacity for managing a boat, and persons 
also go out on shooting parties who under no circumstances could 
be safely trusted with a gun. It may be conceded that there 
is a degree of madness which’ would justify interference with- 
out any special law. Thus, suppose that a man were to announce 
that he would jump off the Duke of York’s Column in ex- 
pectation of being miraculously supported, there would be no 
difficulty in dealing with him. In the case of M. de Groof me- 
chanical supportwas relied on,and the notion can hardly be altogether 
absurd, because Mr. Simmons, the balloonist, states that the tirst 
time he took up M. de Groof he did descend safely, and actually 
assisted in securing the balloon when it followed him to the 
ground. Doubtless when the “flying man” was announced 
many persons expected that, sooner or later, he would break his 
neck, And the same expectation was probably entertained con- 
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cerning the early adventurers in balloons. When Pilatre de 
Rozier was precipitated to the earth by the bursting of his balloon 
and perished, it would have been easy, if he had ascended from 
Cremorne, to represent his performance as part of an evil inflicted on 
the neighbourhood by the proximity of those gardens. A “ Resident 
Householder,” who writes. to the Times, evidently regards the ascent 
and fall of “ the infatuated and doomed performer ” as one perform- 
ance arranged for the benefit of the lessee. Hie states, having been 
misinformed, that, owing to the peculiar condition of the atmo- 
sphere, the balloon would not rise. had been told that his 
own house (half a mile from the Gardens) narrowly eseaped with 
its roof, and that the conversation between the oecupant of the 
balloon and the “flying man ” could be distinctly heard, discussing 
what was to be done. The cord was cut; the balloon shot up- 
wards; the man fell like a stone and was killed. “Here,” he says, 
“is a spectacle more brutal and demoralizing than any presented 
toa Pagan people in a Roman amphitheatre.” One cannot help 
suspecting that some part of this virtuous indignation is due to 
the general unpleasantness of Cremorne. We have some of us 
perhaps rienced the sensation of our next-door neighbour 
giving a ball to which we are not invited. This is the sensation 
of the “ Resident Householder ” throughout the Cremorne season, 
with the additional aggravation that his principles would 
not allow him to go to the ball even if i were invited. 
We are reminded of the copious evidence given in favour 
of early closing of public-houses by those who never enter them. 
Cremorne was not designed for the amusement of householders 
in the neighbourhood, and, deal with it how yow will, it is and 
must be a nuisance to those who live near it but do not frequent 
it. The lessee doubtless endeavours so to conduct it as to avoid 
magisterial censure, and he probably believes that by balloon 
aseents and otherwise he: provides intellectual recreation for 
the people. He must have be2n greatly shocked to find him- 
self with ing a brutal and demoralizing spectacle, 
and it may be assumed in his favour that he did not ex- 
pect the descent of the “flying man,” which would neces- 
sarily be the most exciting _ of the performance, to take 
= in or near his own grounds. Another Correspondent of the 

tmes seems to have been equally affected by the perils of the 
“flying man’s” life and of his own property from the expectant 
crowd. He invokes the “powerful aid” of the Times to put a 
stop to these “disgraceful scenes,” as if he expected that a suc- 
cession of “ flying men” would descend during the summer among 
the chimney-pots of Chelsea. 

It is difficult to draw the line in words between the fool- 
hardiness which we condemn and the courage to which we ascribe 
valuable results. An experienced and successful aeronaut, Mr. 
Glaisher, has expressed the opinion that the balloon should be re- 
ceived. only as the first principle of some aerial instrument which 
remains to be ted. It must be acknowledged that recent 
attempts to improve upon the balloon by various forms of flying- 
machines have failed to obtain confidence and have largely in- 
curred ridicule. A parallel may be drawn between the use of 
balloons and other machines, and those mountaineering expeditions 
which were originally undertaken with the same object of testing 
the conditions of the atmosphere at various heights above sea- 
level. The ascent of Mont Blanc by M. de Saussure was 
made with this object, and it was regarded as a daring 
and wonderful exploit. If he had failed disastrously, as 
was possible, he would have been reckoned in the class 
which now comprises the unfortunate M. de Groof. But M. de 
Saussure’s feat may be imitated by any visitor to Switzerland who 
chooses his time well and exerts a fair amount of energy. The 
construction and management of balloons is now well understood, 
and we are apt. to forget that this comparative safety has been 
purchased by the deaths of some aeronauts and the hair-breadth 
escapes of others. In 1803 Count Zambeccari’s balloon fell into 
the sea, and he was only saved from drowning by a passing ship. 
In 1812 his balloon caught in a tree and took fire, and the Count 
leaped out and was killed. Speaking of the bursting of a balloon, 
which happened more than once in early times, and might happen 
now, Mr. Glaisher says that “it is not an inevitable result taat 
every one must be dashed to pieces.” The canvas, torn and rent, 
acts as the mainsail of a ship, and the balloon gyrates through the 
air in falling. In consideration of his own and other authenti- 
cated experiences Mr. Glaisher allows that certain early Italian 
aeronauts might have survived the catastrophe of their 
machines, But then they might not. In 1812 Mr. Sadler 
ascended at Dublin to cross to Liverpool, descended into the 
sea, and was saved from drowning by a ship. Mr. Sadler 
junior ascended from the Green Park, and nearly lost his 
life from intense cold affecting the working of the balloon. 
Mr. Green deseended into the sea near Sheerness, grappled the 
balloon to a sunken rock, and was picked up by a boat. M. Tis- 
sandier had a narrow eseape from drowning in his first ascent, 
which he made in ane with an experienced aeronaut, M. 
Duruf, and an assistant. They ascended from Calais, had gone 
far out to sea,and by good fortune got back to land, and were 
preparing to: deseend, when M. Ti ier, being a novice; threw 
out. too much ballast, and they rose instantly, After some time 
they heard a vague murmur below the clouds, and allowing a little 
gas to escape, they descended slightly,.and diseovered an immense 
expanse of sea. was setting, the breeze(carried them towards 
a , and the question of life or death was whether the balloon 
ae touch this cape or be carried. beyond its extreme point over 
the sea, “I shall never forget those moments of intense anxiety, 


for all depended upon our reaching the side of the cape, and, in 
spite of all my efforts, the idea of a tragical death rose vividly to 
| my thoughts.” But the balloon touched the cape, and M. Tis- 
_ sandier lived to become a distinguished aeronaut. Yet, had he and 
| his companions perished on that day, the verdict of Calais would 
‘have been that it served them right. They descended at Cape 
,Grisnez Lighthouse, near the spot where Pilatre de Rezier was 
| dashed to pieces among the rocks a century before: 

It is not easy to see why M. Tissandier should be a hero and M. 
| de Groof a “ wretched, rash, intruding fool.” We have smail belief 
|im the practicability of any flying-machine; but it is certain that 
no success can be attained in such experiments without inewring 
the same risks as attended early voyages in balloons. It appears, 
indeed, that M. de Groof’s machine had been imperfectly tested, 
and we are not aware that any person besides himself believed that 
it would be successful. But it is rather hard to condemn him as:a 
sordid adventurer because he happened to go up from Cremorne. 
Tf he had gone up from the Crystal Palace, and the public mind 
had been properly prepared, he might have been regarded as a 
victim in the cause of aeronautie science. However the poor mam 
would have been dead all the same. 


THE SWISS FEDERAL COURT. 


N the late debates on the reform of the Swiss Federal Constitu- 

tion one of the things which to a foreigner seemed miost in 
need of reform was the inferior position and the narrow range of 
powers given to the highest Federal Court, as compared beth with 
the highest Courts in England and with the tribunal which of 
course most strictly answers to the Swiss Court, the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Without going largely into detail, 
two points at once struck the observer from outside. One was that, 
while English judges and the judges of the American Supreme. 
Court are appointed by the Executive power’ for life or for 
behaviour, the Swiss Federal judges were, like the Federal Council, 
chosen by the Federal Assembly for the three years of its own 
being. The other point was that a great number of questions which, 
according to either English or American ideas, were simply matters 
for a judge and a jury, were brought by way of appeal before the 
Legislature and the Executive Government of the Confederation. 
The tendency both of the debates and of the changes in the Federal 
Constitution which were actually voted looked in the direction. 
ofreform in both these points, though the arrangement of details: 
was left to be settled by the Assembly in the course of ordinary 
Federal. legislation. We have now before us two Acts of the 
Federal Assembly, of June 26 and 27, in which we see the way in 
which they have exercised the powers just conferred upon 
them. By one of these laws it is decreed that the 
sittings of the Federal Court shall be held at Lausaane. This 
is of course a fair concession to the feelings of the Romance 
Cantons. As the Executive and Legislative branches of the Federal 
power are permanently fixed on German ground, it isnot unreason- 
able that the third, the Judicial branch, should be fixed on .Ro- 
mance ground. Lausanne, as the representative of the Romance 
Cantons, as the most centrally placed among their chief towns, is 
thus raised to something like a s in the honours of a Federal 
capital. This concession is clearly meant as a disclaimer of any 
over-centralizing tendencies, and especially of any claim of superi- 
ority in the German element over the Romance.. The other law 
deals with the graver questions of the constitution and attributes of 
the Court; but this, too, eannot avoid dealing with geographical 
matters. And we cannot keep down a certain feeling of wonder, 
perhaps not even a slight pang, at seeing the territory of the 
Confederation divided for judicial purposes into five arrondisse- 
ments dassises, which do not in all cases follow the boundaries of 
the Cantons. Language is taken as the test, and we thus get 
three German divisions and two Romance, these two last naturally 
being one Burgundian and one Italian. Some of these divisions 
are instructive; with Geneva, Vaud, and Neufchatel are grouped 
the Romance-speaking parts of Freiburg, Wallis, and Bern—that is 
to say, the piece of Savoy which was conquered by the League of 
Wallis in the sixteenth century, and the Bishopric of Basel, which 
we hold ought in 1814-15 to have been made a separate Canton 
instead of being added to Bern—are now, for the purposes of the 
Federal Court, to be joined on to the lands with which they have 
a more natural connexion. The other Romance division is formed. 
by the one Canton of Ticino and the Italian-speaking part of 

ubiinden. The three German divisions suggest little 
for mention, except that, almost for the first time in their lives, 
the three primitive Cantons are parted, and Uri appears strangely 
divorced from Schwyz and Unterwalden. In Switzerland, as 
everywhere else, it is hard to make a new administrative division 
without sometimes painfully running counter to, sometimes. callin 
into new life, some earlier geographical landmark whose historie 
meaning has often been forgotten. 

But the weightier matters of the new law are those which 
deal with the constitution and funetion of the Court. The old 
Federal Constitution fixed the number of judges and their mode 
of appointment ; the new Constitution leaves both these points to. 
ordinary Federal legislation. It was therefore within the power 
of the Assembly to have decreed that the judges should be 
appointed after the English and American precedent, appointed, 

is, for life or good behaviour by the nomination of the Execu~ 


tive power, This of course in Switzerland would mean that the 
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judges should be elected by the Federal Council. Instead of this, 
the new law still gives the election of the ju to the Federal 
Assembly, and as for their term of office, it simply extends it from 
three years to six. This is of course an improvement, in so far 
as three years are longer than six, and also because something 
is pone the mere fact that the tribunal will outlive 
the Assembly which elected it, and therefore will no longer 
seem to be in the same way its mere creation and shadow. 
So again, though it is hard to see why the President and Vice- 
President of the Court should be chosen from among its members 
for two years by the Federal Assembly, the term of two years is 
better than either one or three, inasmuch as it cuts into the life of 
two successive Assemblies. This provision would seem to be 
imitated from the existing rule with to the yearly election 
of the President and Vice-President of the Confederation. But 
then steps in the all-important difference between the executive 
magistrate and the judge. After all, though the new law has not 
hit on the best way of appointing judges, yet neither has it hit on 
the worst. The new law does not innovate in the direction in which 
all the talk about veto and referendum might have made us fear 
that it would. Election of judges by the we is at any rate 
better than the direct popular election common in the State Courts 
of America. Still one might have hoped that improvement would 
have gone much further; but it would seem that one of the ideas 
which ap to be most peculiar to England and to America, 
wherever ye te to it, is the necessity of giving the judges 
a — and independent position, —s them in the tenure 
of their office in every case, except that of proved misconduct. 
Something however been done towards securing the inde- 
pendence of the ju in another way. By the old Constitu- 
tion the members of the Federal Council could not be at the 
same time members of the Federal Court, but members of 
the Federal Assembly might be. Members of the Assembly are 
excluded by the new Constitution; and one or two further 
disqualifications are brought in by the new Federal law. Two 
persons cannot be judges at the same time, if they he of kin to one 
another in any degree of direct descent—say great-grandfather and 
grea dson—or collaterally up to the degree of first cousin. 
And the disqualification extends not only to kindred, but to 
affinity within the same d , and even to one case where there 
is neither kindred nor affinity. It extends to the case where two 
men chance to have married sisters ; and the law goes so far as to 
decree, that if a judge should marry the sister of another judge's 
wife, he is at once to lose his office. It is further provided that 
the judge may not act in any case in which any person connected 
with him in any of these degrees has a direct or an indirect 
interest. And in this case the list is enlarged by adding causes 
in which the wife and—hard-hearted legislators will provide for 
every contingency—the betrothed of the judge shall have an in- 
terest. All this seems amusing to us, as these are all points which 
we are accustomed to see, not ruled by law, but left to the = 
sense and the good feeling of those concerned ; and people have 
been found heartless enough to suggest that the reason why a 
judge is forbidden to act in a case in which the mother or sister 
of his wife is concerned must be the strong temptation under 
which he would lie to decide against her. But all these restric- 
tions breathe in its fulness the spirit of the small ancient Common- 
wealth in which the feeling of kindred has in all times and places 
| ee so great a part. It is of a piece with the law of Uri which 
that a proposed change in the law can be taken into con- 
sideration only when it is proposed by seven men of as many dis- 
tinct families. And not so many years there were Courts in 
England, though not Courts of Common Law, in which all con- 
cerned, judges and counsel and everybody, made up so much of a 
family party that such a law as that which has just been passed 
in Switzerland might not have been altogether useless. And a 
further clause, which forbids a judge to act in any case which 
touches any body of which he is a member (“ une personne morale 
& laquelle il appartient”), might be contrasted with the anomaly 
of our own law which constantly makes Justices of the Peace 
deal with acts of Poor-law or Highway Boards of which they 
are themselves members. 
The new law makes a great improvement by considerably en- 
ing the powers of the Federal Court, though, according to 
English ideas, it would have been well to e them still 
further at the expense of anomalous powers which have been 
exercised by the Assembly. By the old Constitution, the attributes 
of the Court, as a tribunal judging between Canton and Canton 
and between the Confederation and one or more Cantons, were 
very narrowly restricted. Such cases were brought before it 
only through the Federal Council, which was to decide whether 
the matter came within its own competence or within that of the 
Court, and it was expressly said that the Court entertained such 
<i only “ pour autant qu’ils ne touchent le droit pub- 
” By the new constitution the Federal Court is expressly 
authorized to decide differences between the Confederation and a 
Canton, and differences between Cantons “lorsque ces différences sont 
du domaine du droit public.” The Court is to judge in cases of 
extradition whenever the application of the treaty with the forei 
power is disputed. And it would seem that a great many of the 
complaints made by individuals and corporations against the autho- 
rities of their own Cantons, which have hitherto been brought 
before the Federal Council and Assembly under cover of the 
legal fiction that they are breaches of a Constitution guaranteed by 
the Confederation, will now come before the Court. They 


come under the clause of the new Constitution which assigns to 
the Federal Court “les réclamations pour violation du droit consti- 
tutionnel des citoyens, ainsi que les réclamations des particuliers 
pour violation de concordat ou de traité.” But by virtue of the 
next clause of the Constitution—“ sont réservées les contestations 
administratives 4 déterminer par la législation fédérale’—the new 
law still assigns to the Assembly the hearing of a large class of 
appeals. One class is specially to be noticed, both in the rule and 
in the exception :— 

Concernant la liberté de conscience et de croyance et de libre exercice des 
cultes, etc., restent néanmoins dans la compétence du Tribunal Fédéral, les 
contestations relatives aux impéts et les contestations de droit privé aux- 
quelles donne lieu la création de communautés religieuses nouvelles ou une 
scission de communautés religieuses existantes. 


On the whole, both the clauses in the new Constitution and the 
law founded upon them are decided steps in advance. Still we 
might have hoped that yet further steps might have been taken, 
especially as the terms of the Constitution left it open to the 
Assembly to decree as it might think good on the important _— 
of the way of appointing judges and the duration of their office. 


THE MIDLAND RAILWAY AND POOR EVICTIONS. 


CORRESPONDENCE between the Home Office and the 
Solicitors to the Midland Railway Company which has just 
been presented to the House of Commons affords a convenient 
illustration of the spirit in which the clearances of which there have 
been so many in London of late years have been carried out. The 
Midland Company are greatly in need of land on which to extend 
their St. Pancras Station. Every yard of available space which they 
possess is occupied, and their tratfic, in goods especially, is rapidly 
increasing. Under thesecircumstances the ordinary course 
been to apply to Parliament for yo gee to buy the land 
they want, but the Directors preferred to limit their application to 
em to purchase the property in question by agreement, “ as they 
id not intend to pull down the houses or evict the population, 
but simply desired to purchase such interests as the owners were 
willing and desirous to sell.” Read in the light of the Chairman’s 
statement as to the wants of the Company in the matter of land, 
it is a little hard to understand the moderation of the Company’s 
wishes. If no houses were to be pulled down, and no tenants 
evicted, how were the Company to be the better by their possession 
of this property? The philanthropic pleasure of looking after poor 
tenants can hardly have been in their minds, and yet without some 
ruder process than that of simply buying up such interests as the 
owners were willing to sell, the land must have been useless to 
them for any other The question must remain in 
uncertainty since, owing to objections raised to the form of 
the application, the clause was withdrawn from the Bill 
with a view, it is stated, to applying for compulsory powers 
next Session. This withdrawal is s of less importance 
than may appear, inasmuch as the Seuenee had already 
acquired the freehold of the property and purchased some of the 
leasehold interests, but, “ with the desire to reduce to a minimum 
the inconvenience to be caused by the eventual demolition of the 
property,” the Directors “ had given instructions to their agent not 
to evict any tenants, or serve any notices to quit, or take any pro- 
ceedings to recover rents in arrears, but at the same time not to- 
re-let houses voluntarily quitted.” If this policy had been per- 
severed in long enough, there would have been no need to apply 
for any further powers of dealing with the houses. Though the 
accommodation available for the poor in London is very much less 
than it ought to be, there is a constant inter-migration going on 
between ‘ditferent parts of it. Change of work and other circum- 
stances make change of place necessary or convenient, and a certuin 
proportion of houses in any given area are sure to fall vacant every 
year. Consequently, a resolution not tore-let houses voluntarily quitted 
would of itself have brought the larger part of the property into the 
Directors’ hands, though the process might have taken some time 
to work out. The instruction not to take proceedings to recover 
rents in arrear would have had a swifter operation. Some of the 
tenants would very soon have got behindhand in their payments, 
and as the fact that they were not molested became known, their 
numbers would have increased at a rate which would shortly have 
laced every tenant on the property absolutely at the mercy of the 
irectors. Fortunately Sir Sydney Waterlow came to their 
rescue, and, by dint of invoking the Home Office, succeeded in 
drawing from the Directors an assurance that the property will 
not be dealt with until Parliament shall determine to what extent 
the Company shall be subject to conditions for appropriating a 
— of the land taken by them as sites for the erection of 
ouses for the working classes. 

The first reflection suggested by this co ndence is the necessity 
of some definitive provision applicable to all cases in which the help 
of Parliament is asked to enforce clearances of land in large towns. 
This necessity rests on a plain principle of justice. In all applications 
of this sort Parliament is asked to go out of its way to benefit a 
particular interest, which in this case is a Railway Company and 
the traders who use the line for the carriage of their goods. The 
Midland Company, if it had more space at its disposal, could 
convey more goods, could convey them more rapidly, and could 
possibly convey them at a cheaper rate. This additional traffic 
would put more money into the pockets of the shareholders, and 
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the owners of the goods conveyed would reap their share of the 
benefit in the shape of quicker returns and larger orders. Indirectly, 
the consumer, that is, the community at large, would also be the 
better for it, and this last consideration makes the question a very 
proper one for Parliament to entertain. But even the good of 
the community must not be promoted at the exclusive cost of a 
single member or class of members. Northumberland House has 
been taken away from its owner because the interest of the public 
is supposed to demand that there and nowhere else there should 
be a street opening out upon the Thames Embankment. But no 
one proposed that the Duke of Northumberland should make a 
present of his house to the Metropolitan Board of Works ; on the 
contrary, every London ratepayer will pay his halfpenny in the 
pound, or whatever the percentage may be, towards the cost of buy- 
ing it. In ordinary cases the question of compensation is capable of 
being reduced to am f but when we get down to the class of 
persons usually affected by large clearances another considera- 
tion comes in. If a Railway Company wanted to take 
Belgrave Square for a goods station there would be no 
difficulty in coming to terms with the owners or the occupiers of 
the houses pulled down. The former would be paid the fair value 
of their property, the latter would have no difficulty in finding 
houses elsewhere, or if they had any difficulty in this er ig 
landowners and builders by the dozen would be ready to help them. 
But when the land taken is covered with small houses, each perhaps 
inhabited by several families, the situation is wholly changed. 
The owners of the houses no doubt can be dealt with just as the 
owners of the houses in Belgrave Square would be dealt with; but 
what is to be done about the tenants? So far as money goes the 
matter is simple enough. They pay their rent weekly, they can 
be evicted at a week’s notice, and a few shillings to 
each family would cover any actual loss they may incur by 
the destruction of their miserable homes. But where are they to go 
when they are turned out? Already there are not houses enough 
for the decent accommodation of their class, and even if in some 
distant suburb they might be able to find rooms as good and as 
cheap as those they have left, they would be unable to go so far 
away. Artisans in regular employment at fixed hours may be able 
to live some miles from their work, and find in lower rents a com- 
pensation for the cost of a railway ticket. But the charwoman or 
the costermonger or the small tradesman who depends for a liveli- 
hood upon a little circle of employers or customers whose wants 
must be met as they arise, cannot afford to do this. They must 
at any cost find lodging in the neighbourhood of those on whom 
they depend for support, and as the cost is merely that of 
submitting to a little more crowding, they make up their minds 
to bear it. Now as a simple question of justice this ought 
not to be. Every so-called improvement which necessitates the 
infliction of suffering or degradation upon a single class is effected 
by improper means. ‘The e ment of the St. Pancras Station, 
for example, if it had been carried out as the Directors proposed, 
would have been as much paid for by the poor inhabitants of 
Somers Town as though a special rate had been levied on them for 
the purpose. The ay Regascas by which this injustice can be 
avoided is by insisting that space sufficient to decently house all 
small tenants evicted in the execution of any street improvement 
shall be set apart within a certain reasonable distance of their old 
dwellings. 

But the action of the Midland Railway Company suggests 
a further reflection. It is evidently possible to effect a 
considerable amount of clearance without coming to Par- 
liament for help. Public undertakings such as a Railwa 
Company are not likely perhaps to content themselves wit 
what may be done in this way, use they usually want to 
close public thoroughfares. But smaller clearances limited to the 
land ying alongside of public thoroughfares may inflict a great 
deal of misery without having even the excuse of promoting public 
as well as private interests. In this instance the Midland Company 
has bought the freehold of the land, has begun to buy up the 
leasehold interests, and would probably, but for Sir Sidney 
Waterlow, have gone on buying them until, in a very short time, 
they had become the absolute owners of the land. It may be objected 
to this that we have lately heard a great deal about the impossibility 
of getting hold ofall the interests in any given piece of land, and that 
if it is difficult for philanthropic Building Societies, it must be 
equally difficult for trading Companies. The inference is not quite 
trustworthy, inasmuch as a trading Company is not obliged to 
count every penny of percentage as closely as a philanthropic 
Building Society. The Midland Company probably expects to 
make a very large addition to its revenue by the enlargement of 
the St. Pancras Station, and even if it has to pay a relatively exor- 
bitant price for the land taken, the bargain may still be a good 
one for the shareholders. Consequently, the terms offered to the 
owners of the property will be larger than can possibly be offered 
by a Society which has to make its income out of the rents which 
it charges, and is obliged to keep these rents down to a certain 
average on eee of seeing its houses stand empty. What is wanted 
is a law forbidding the making of any clearance which displaces 
more than a given number of persons without the consent of the 
Home Office, and prescribing the conditions to be observed as a 
condition precedent of obtaining this consent. 


FRENCH PLAYS. 


F the amount of attention which the of the French 

plays at the Princess's Theatre have contrived to attract to 
themselves by the publication of their grievances had been the mea- 
sure of their success they would have had a singularly fortunate 
career. Unluckily this has not been the case. After complaining 
themselves on many occasions, and also being the cause of com- 
plaint in others, concerning the exercise of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
powers with regard to their theatre, they abruptly closed their 
season with a letter in which they at the same time appealed to the 
generosity of playgoers and threw the burden of their ill success 
upon the supposed abuse of the powers against whose authority they 
had from time to time rebelled. This letter was followed by one in 
reply in which it was pointed out with much clearness and truth 
that the enterprising managers of the Princess’s might have learnt 
by this time that a certain class of piece was sure to be forbidden, 
and that the censorship had in some instances been too lax rather 
than too strict. Herein lies the strongest argument which the 
managers can bring forward. There is some justice in their repre- 
sentation that when plays of such an unmistakable character as 
Gavaut, Minard, et Cie. and others of the same class are licensed, 
it is unreasonable to forbid the performance of pieces like Fernande, 
Julie, and Le Demi-Monde. bn the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that mere coarseness involves little moral danger. It is 
tolerably certain that many of the audience assembled to witness 
the representation of Palais-Royal farces of the class just mentioned 
happily failed to catch the meaning of many of the jokes and allu- 
sions contained in them. That those who did understand these 
witticisms should have gathered much evil from them is not very 
probable. They might be amused, they might be disgusted, or 
they might be moved to laughter in spite of their disgust ; but 
the be hardly be corrupted by the influence of such laughter. 

he case is widely different with regard to the comedies and 
dramas which have been prohibited. There is in some of them, as 
we have had occasion before now to remark, an insidious corruption 
which is capable of great mischief. They deal always with vice, 
and always with one particular form of vice. Spectators with the 
most limited knowledge of French can have little difficulty in 
discovering the motive of their action. The authors of these plays 
profess to uphold the principles of virtue ; to tell in forcible terms 
the old tale of how surely punishment with the limpi 
foot overtakes the guilty. But these new professors of mo 
science find that their lectures require some leaven of 
worldliness before they can ensure the attention of lis- 
teners. They wish to point out to their disciples the barrenness 
and desolation to which the pursuit of vice will at last bring 
them ; but in order to make sure of their company so far, they are 
forced to show them how pleasant are the ways by which they 
may walk to their ruin. The catastrophe of these eminently 
instructive plays is ordinarily terrible enough; but over the in- 
fractions of social laws which lead to it is thrown a mysterious 
and fascinating halo of excitement, a romantic exaltation of risks 
and dangers nobly incurred, and of the raptures of forbidden fruit. 
It is probable that the moral lesson to be learnt from such writings 
will - forgotten in the allurements of the passion which they 
depict. Authors of this school remind one of a preacher who, in 
illustrating his discourse by the exhibition of a skull, is careful 
that its hideousness is all but concealed by wreaths of roses. We 
do not care to defend the licensing of such plays as Gavaut, 
Minard, et Cie., but it is necessary to observe how unreason- 
able is the outcry which is continually raised against the Lord 
Chamberlain's use of his prohibitory power. Some time ago this 
cry was loud against the refusal to license the Princesse Georges of 
Dumas fils. It is to be hoped that those who advocated the 
performance of such a piece were unaware what kind of a cause 
they were supporting. It is perhaps unfair to select so glaring an 
instance of error, but in a less degree the same observation applies 
to a host of other plays. 

There is one series of French plays now being acted at the St. 
James’s Theatre upon which it is happily impossible for the Lord 
Chamberlain and his opponents to take issue. Even if the plays of 
Racine and Corneille were not protected by the respectable mantle 
of classicism, it would be difficult to find in them much objection- 
able matter. The subject of Phédre is, it is true, unusuall 
revolting, but there is no kind of attraction about the passion wi 
which it deals. Respectability, however, has its draw ‘ 
public which will flock eagerly to see a careful representation of 
intense physical agony or to study the beauties of costume or fur- 
niture upon the stage, is not tempted to a theatre by the sonorous 
verse measured action of Corneille. If the combat between 
the Horatii and Curiatii were actually represented upon the stage, 
it is possible that audiences might found to witness it; 
they will hardly be found to listen to a mere description 
of a fight, and to sympathize with the emotion of those to 
whom the description is given. Mlle. Agar deserves much credit 
for her courage in + ~~! to t the classical French 
drama to an English public, but she cannot be congratulated 
upon her success. Such a feat might be accomplished by an 
actress with the genius of Rachel; but Mlle. Agar’s gifts do not 
rise to that level. She has a fine s presence, an expressive 
face, and a good voice, and she knows how to make use of these 
advantages i but her knowledge appears to be entirely the result of 


training. Like Mile. Rousseil, who not long — playing in 
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Phédre at the Frangais, Mile. Agar seems to 
& part ought to be rendered; but she has not the peculiar force 
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necessary for the execution of her idea. Her acting is the result 
of tuition without intuition. She delivered the famous tirade 
against Rome in Horace with some strength, but without any real 

ion. Its conclusion left the spectator admiring but unmoved. 

e. Agar has fallen into the same mistake to which we called 
attention on the occasion of Mile. Favart’s last visit to London, 
of surrounding herself with a company of very mediocre merit. 
The representatives of the younger Horace and Ouian spoke their 
lines with great distinctness, and generally with right emphasis, 
but the art of acting cannot be reduced to tolerable elocution. 
Another mistake which does not aflect the success of the perform- 
ance, but which will arouse the anger of severe classicists, is the 
alteration of the text so that Camille is killed on instead of off the 
stage. It is somewhat strange that an actress who appears with 
the avowed intention of representing the classical drama with a 
stern correctness which extends to the abolition of an orchestra, 
should make so startling a departure from one of its leading 
canons. 

It would be difficult to find a greater contrast to the French 
classical drama than the modern piece of L’Oncle Sam, of which 
some mention was made last week. It is surprising that so clever 
@ writer as M. Sardou should have committed such an enormous 
mistake as this so-called comedy. It is supposed to fulfil the 
eo of comedy in being an amusing picture of a certain type of 

ife and manners. Part of this requirement the play undoubtedly 
attains, for its absurdities are certainly amusing. Whether any 
of the Parisians to whom the piece was originally represented 
accepted it as being moderately true to life is a matter of con- 
jecture. It is not too much to say that, if they did, it would be 
quite safe to entertain them with a “rally” in a pantomime as a 
picture of the ordinary diversions of the London streets. That 
the actors have some belief in the extraordinary nonsense which 
they are called upon to repeat seems evident from the attentive 
eare and skill with which they perform their parts. The combined 
effect of the gravity of the Banco the brilliancy and satirical 
force of the writing, and the extravagance of the play is very 
eurious. Among many ludicrous incidents one or two may be 
noted. In one scene, which represents good society in America, 
a girl walks about a drawing-room ofiering her shoulder to be 
kissed at the price of a dollar for every kiss. In another the son 
of the house is, upon his entrance, congratulated by all his rela- 
tions and friends upon his bankruptcy, and is introduced in various 
directions as “le jeune homme qui a fait cette belle faillite.”} 
The acting is of a high order throughout. Mlle. Fargueil may 
be singled out for the delicacy and spontaneity of her performance 
as Mrs, Bellamy, who is a kind of chorus to the piece, delivering 
witty speeches at intervals, and coming to the rescue when diffi- 
culties arise. The grace and brightness of her manner are in them- 
selves rare qualities; and it would be difficult to point to acleverer 
piece of acting than hers in the last scene, where, taking upon her- 
self to act as advocate for the young Parisian, Robert, she foils the 
schemes of L’Oncle Sam and of the cunning attorney Fairfax. 
Mile. Fargueil’s powers would seem to lie really in the direction 
ef comedy, and those who have seen her only in such parts as 
Dalilah can have little idea of her merit in characters of a different 
order. M. Parade, who plays L’Oncle Sam, is, as usual, con- 
Bcientious, careful, and heavy. He has none of the fire and light- 
ness which is associated with the idea of good French acting; but 
he can be depended on to do everything he undertakes with safe 
intelligence. The disagreeable practice of printing certain per- 
formers’ names in large type has been adopted at the theatre where 
LT’ Oncle Sam is played. Mile. Massin, who is one of the fortunate 
people distinguished by this honour, displayed force az: 1 feeling in 
only scene which demands emotional acting. What plot 
there is in the play rests chiefly with her and with M. Train, who 
nts the Parisian Robert, the lover of the piece. This actor 

has evidently modelled his style upon M. Delaunay’s, and he could 
not follow a better example. M. St. Germain, one of the leading 
members of the Vaudeville company, is hardly used in having to 
play such an incomprehensible part as Gyp. The crowd of other 
rs who go through the piece, being married and divorced 

with lightning-like rapidity, are all well represented. The play 
is mounted and managed with admirable care, which one could 
wish to see bestowed on a more worthy, if not a more entertaining, 


ere is no reason why every year one or more series of French 
plays should not succeed in London, but there can be little doubt 
that just lately this form of enterprise has been absurdly over- 
done. Moreover, the managers have failed ta show the tact which 
is required in understanding the taste of the public to whieh an 
is made. Insome minor matters, too, they have been in- 
attentive to English usages. The long waits between the acts in 
the Parisian theatres are not disagreeable when there is a brightly- 
ighted boulevard and a cheerful café to retire to, but they are in- 
tolerable in London, where the surroundings of theatres are almost 
invariably dirty and disagreeable, and where the refreshment-rooms 
are as uncomfortable as the refreshments are poisonous. 


THE PARIS SALON. 


Ht ipe~ Salon of the present year, which has certainly not been 
inferior in the number, and scarcely in the quality, of its works 

blie, contained a fair 
d in lasting remem- 


in 
to its under the Empire or the 
peteentage of works which deserve to be 


brance. Once more the gathering was truly cosmopolitan; the 
nations re nted comprised France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, 
Bohemia, Hungary, Sweden, England, and Russia; the only ab- 
sentee was, for obvious reasons, Germany. Among “les étrangers” 
two pictures well worthy of note were described by us a year ago 
when seen in Vienna; the one is by the Pole M. Matejko, the 
other by the Hungarian M. Munkacsy. The Catalogue is, as 
usual, a curiosity; it numbers uo less than 600 pages, and contains 
the entry of 3,657 pictures, sculptures, water-colour drawings, 
architectural designs, engravings, &c. The general administration 
of the Salon might afford useful lessons to our Academy. The 
system of rewards by medals, if adopted, would come as a much- 
needed compensation to outsiders, and might also serve as a 
stepping-stone to full Academic honours, Also the plan of 
taking down and rearranging the pictures after the Salon has been 
open some weelis would give to our Academy the opportunity of 
rectifying errors in the hanging, and of securing a more even- 
handed justice all round. 

Religious art, as might be expected, is in an abnormal state. 
It cannot be said to be extinct; it is rather like a house divided 
against itself. It stands, though it totters to its fall. Yet among 
a multitude of products, mostly oilensive, some half-dozen are not 
unworthy of better days. France, in common with other countries, 
presents two new and hopeful phases of sacred art ; the one draws 
inspiration from the early springs whence Christian art first 
flowed, the other seeks renewed vitality by immediate contact 
with nature. These conflicting schools have been well defined 
in the Salon, and yet it is among the best signs of contemporary 
art in France that the present is seldom quite divorced from the 
past. It is as if the living model entered the studio with the 
consciousness of having sat for Raflaelle or for Titian. Thus 
the youth who served M. Cabanel for “ Premiére extase de St. 
Jean-Baptiste” comes before us as one whose acjuaintance we 
have made in the Galleries of Italy. There is much to be said in 
favour of the treatment which, removing sacred characters 
from the near foreground of present times, places them a long 
way off. These deep tones and sombre colours carry the mind 
back to the days of mystery and of miracle, and in the entranced 
face of the Baptist, with iixed forelook on the future, we read 
the message which has sounded through the ages—* Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make his paths straight.” M. Cabanel is a strange 
contradiction; the painter of the “Italian Poet,” of ‘ Venus 
Floating on the Sea,” and now of “ The Baptist in Ecstasy,” is a 
signal instance of how a French artist, when he rises toa high mark, 
can do everything. The only analogous example in England is Mr. 
Millais. M. Cabanel, the favourite of the Second Empire, survives 
the fall of dynasties; he rises as the Phoenix out of the ashes of 
Paris. M. Humbert, his pupil, likewise takes an exalted and 
serene retrospect of religious art in a truly noble composition, “ La 
Vierge, l'enfant Jésus et St. Jean-Baptiste.” The artist has had 
in his mind's eye the enthroned Madonnas seated under canopies 
of the early and severe Venetian school; yet he infuses into the 
figures a certain feeling of modernism, as if to bring the theme 
within the range of our immediate sympathies. Likewise among 
inspired creations may be named “ David triomphant,” by M. 
Delaunay, and “St. Bruno,’ by M. Laurens. With pain we pass 
to M. Bonnat’s realistic, degrading, and repulsive rendering of 
“ Christ on the Cross,” a picture which, as we can well understand, 
raised a storm of criticism in Paris. There is something truly 
barbaric in the ultra-realization of the sinews in tension, muscles 
throbbing, and hands writhing underagony. Not even Caravaggio 
or Spagnuoletto, the coarsest of Neapolitan naturalisti, ever de- 
scended to so low a depth. 

Scarcely is war ended, when the French begin to paint its 
horrors. For obvious reasons, Sedan and other scenes of catas- 
trophe have not been put upon canvas; but we have marked at 
least ten artists who do not flinch from the sternest reality. 
French painters might themselves have beeen trained to the 
art of war, so true are they in circumstance and detail. M. 
Neuville has depicted to the life a combat on a railway embank- 
ment; the soldiers clamber up the eartlwork, but no sooner do 
they show their heads within iire than they are shot down and roll 
heavily backwards to the bottom. M. Couturier finds a dramatic 
situation in the siege of Paris; sharpshooters lie in ambush among 
buildings; the command is given to fire; we almost fancy we can 
hear the rattling of the shot as it strikes and rebounds from the 
walls. M. Dupray has won a medal by a scene of desolation. 
General Ducrot visits the advanced posts of the army; December 
rain and wind and cold pierce cruelly the wounded and dying 
soldiery, horses are hurrying to and fro without their riders, others 
are lying in blood upon the ground. No one but a Frenchman 
could thus relentlessly record the terrors of the battle-field ; indeed 
the French have been for long the great battle-painters of Europe. 
It is interesting to observe how closely these masterly works corre- 
spond in style to Miss Thompson’s famous “ Muster Roll”; in fact, 
when reviewing the work in the Acadeniy, we marked its French 
character. In Paris, the authorities properly forbade any re- 
ferences to the late war which might rekindle the animosity of the 
Germans; yet we discover a covert meaning in M. Ranvier's 
imaginative and masterly composition, “ Prometheus Delivered.” 
The prostrate youth who is a prey to the eagle personifies the pro- 
vinces of Alsace and Lorraine. ater of the country stand by 
in consternation, while in the distance is seen avenging France 
prepared to slay the devouring eagle. The execution of the work 
1s worthy of the conception. 

We have never been great admirers of French portraiture ; it is 
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ol to be waxy or wooden in the flesh, and crudely discordant in 
e background ; these defects survive from the days of Ingres, 
Ary Scheffer, and Delaroche. But after making full allowance 
for the mannerism of the school, there remain the high qualities 
pertaining to strict drawing, artistic treatment, and general mastery 
over difficulties, the last sometimes intentionally sought in order to 
be overcome. This condition of things in great measure arises from 
the fact that portrait-painters in Paris are also painters of the figure ; 
in the words of Reynolds, they descend into portraiture from a 
higher sphere. Such is the case with M. Oabanel, M. Hébert, Mme. 
Henriette Browne, M. Duran, M. Laurens, M. Landelle, and many 
others. The picture which naturally has attracted most attention 
is that of “ The Prince Imperial” by M. Lefebvre. * The figure 
stands erect; the hand rests in suppleness, yet with spring 
and resolve, upon a table; the head rises on a slender neck, more 
after the form of the mother than like the thick short type which 
marks the Bonaparte dynasty in common with that of the Czsars. 
The head thus rising on gracefully sloping shoulders asserts itself 
with modesty, yet command ; still the whole bearing is that of the 
quiet gentleman rather than of the would-be emperor. The picture 
is carefully painted even to a fault, as if the artist felt he was 
treading on tender ground. It is impossible to praise too highly 
the reading given to the character; too much is not asserted, yet 
nothing is surrendered. 

It is hardly wonderful that, out of a total of more than eleven 
hundred exhibitors, scarcely a quarter should be Inown by name 
in England. In fact, one great use of the Salon is to afford an 
opportunity for unproved talent to assert itself. Yet in walking 
from room to room the eye is pretty sure to settle first on 
the works of men of confirmed position, most of whom the 
trading interests of dealers have made familiar in London. Thus 
from year to year it has been our privilege to pass under 
review the pictures of MM. Bouguereau, Bertrand, Boulanger, 
Castres, Corot, Fichel, Géréme, Lambinet, Mme. Peyrol, née 
Bonheur, and Mme. Henriette Browne—all of whom are in force 
this year. Of M. Castres more may be looked for than we have 
yet seen in London. Trenchant in character as in handling is 
“A Vaventure; Tsiganes en voyage.” We remember to have 
seen, at the time of the Passion Play at Ammergau, a like nomadic 
company leading bears through the street; they were all turned 
out of the town as not in keeping with the religious sentiment of 
the occasion. Mme. Henriette Browne has been gaining solidity, 
power, and thoroughness; her portraits are supreme in quietude 
of bearing and for intelligent reading of character. How 
much significance the French can give to a single figure 
is seen in M. Robert Fleury’s never-to-be-forgotten “ Charlotte 
Oorday,” dressed all in white, reading in a garden. For 
refinement of sentiment the work is akin to the happiest efforts 
of our Associate Mr. Leslie, but it has more force and firmness, 
and implies greater resource and knowledge—a distinction which 
holds generally in the comparison of the French and English schools. 
M. Alma-Tadema, who has obtained the badge of the Legion of 
Honour, exhibits with good effect “Sculpture; portraits com- 
mandés,” a companion to the picture in our Academy ; in each alike 
the heads of a well-known picture-dealer and his family are made to 
assume historic dignity. It is to be observed that here a scale of 
canvas which in our Academy would appear almost gigantic is 
brought down to moderate proportions in the Salon; so different 
indeed is the standard of size in the two countries that young Mr. 
Richmond's monster “ Prometheus,” if imported into the Salon, 
wouldat once be dwarfed. The highest reward which it is possible to 
receive, “ une médaille d‘honneur,” has been conferred on M. Géréme 
for three works incomparable after their kind, though the class is 
mere genre of the Dutch sort. The distinction thus conferred looks 
like a satire on tendencies in the French school which threaten 
decadence ; never have we known so many silk and satin dresses 
peinted to perfection. 

The vitality and perpetual charm of the French school still 
mainly arise from impulse of passion, fertility of imagination, and 
clever caprice of fancy. Nought can stale its infinite variety. As 
a happy conception we may quote M. Toudouze’s “ Eros et 
Aphrodite.” Venus in a bark, with Cupid blindfold at the prow, 
is borne across the sea by butterflies; the figures are scarcely 
below life size. Another exquisite idea we owe to M. Leroux. A 
Vestal amid the marble palaces of the Tiber asserts her virtue, and 
submits to the ordeal of water within a sieve; in this picture the 
stately structures of the Imperial city are seen through a silvery haze; 
the treatment is made romantic at the cost ofreality. M. Bertrand 
is in danger of erring in the same way ; moreover in “ Romeo et 
Juliette ” he repeats to monotony the gently flowing harmonies of 
horizontal lines which won popular approval in his romance of 
Virginia washed ashore. But we can scarcely find fault with an 
artist who is actuated by an exquisite sense of beauty whenever he 

uts brush to canvas. M. Bouguereau, sustaining the credit of 

nch art for versatility and inconstancy, passes after true 
Parisian fashion from the nobility of “ Tomer et son guide” to 
the meretricious showiness of “ Italiennes 4 la fontaine.” The 
nude is not less conspicuous under the austerity of the Republic 
than under the indulgence of the Empire. A first-class medal has 
been awarded to M. Blanchard for a composition of much grace 
and beauty on the old theme, “Hylas entrainé par les nymphes.” 
Another medal is given to M. Lecadre for a masterly group, 
wherein an undraped female presents a wreath to a god. M. Duran, 
evidently a man of great mark, with still more startling effect 
places a nude girl “ dans la rosée.” Yet none of these pictures 
can be charged with impropriety; the art brought to bear on them 


refines and elevates; the motives, too, tes Se the pro- 
ducts out of the sphere of sense into the region of the intellect. 

We have noted no fewer than forty landscape-painters, and yet 
there is little new; M. Corot and M. Lambinet, who by this time 
are as much esteemed in London asin Paris, rank among the most 
peculiar, yet pleasing. But such is the fertility of the French mind 
when it feeds on nature that new fruit comes with each recurring 
season; this year M. Gosselin has gained a second medal by a 
faithful and unflinching study of woods in winter; Constable 
never painted trees more vigorously. After leaving the Salon we 
travelled through France, and realized in what sense French land- 
scape-painting is national; we traversed shining rivers brimfull 
of water, the banks bordered by shadowy and stately poplar-trees ; 
we tracked forests, seldom ancestral in timber, but yet pleasingl 
ae goat or we encountered broken and barren ground, half 

eath, half field. Nothing very sublime, but much that was pictu- 
resque in character; broad and wide stretching in surface, a land 
capable of varied and effective play of light and shadow, oe 
in the glow of sunset or under the grey of twilight. Such is 
French landseape, such also is French landscape art. 

The collection of sculpture, which numbered 569 specimens, 
again attested the unsurpassed training and talent of the school. 
The rewards granted are generous; a “médaille d‘honneur” is 
given to a somewhat over-showy —— by M. Mercié, 
“ Gloria Victis,” and a first medal to M. Noél’s fisherman cast- 
ing a net; the action, which is specially fine, has possibly been 
suggested by one of the classic Discoboli. The Gallery of Water 
Colour Drawings must be considered on the whole inferior to the 
best Galleries in London. But the studies in ‘ Black and White,” 
especially those in charcoal, are eminently artistic. The French, 
after the habit of the Old Masters, usually settle a subject in light 
and shade before they think of cclour. We observe among an 
interesting series of etchings a plate from Turner's “ Burial of 
Wilkie,” commissioned by Mr. Hamerton for the Portfolio. 

It has been asserted that the Salon as a whole is not superior, if 
indeed equal to, our own Academy. To meet such a statement it 
is only necessary to say that the two Exhibitions are so widely 
different as to scale, sphere, and spirit as scarcely to admit of 
comparison. The Salon by the number and exceptional character 
of its large and life-size academic and imaginative works, not to 
mention genre pictures supreme in technique, attracts the regard of 
Europe. Our Academy fails to secure such attention. The Salon 
holds its pre-eminence by right. The mastery en in the figure 
gives a sway over other spheres great and small. It is some- 
times objected that the French are the creatures of fashion; but 
they lead, they do not follow, and they lead because the artist rules. 
All gives place to art; therefore art is not brought down as in our 
commercial country to trade interests. And yet another point 
for observation is that the Salon shows that old landmarks are 
removed, the barriers which for long divided established schools 
are broken down. In the ateliers the pupils are expected to acquire 
not the manner of a master, but that command over art in the 
general which can be turned to account as circumstances may 
point the way. In fine, it is striking to see that floods of mis- 
fortune cannot quench the fire of French genius ; after accumulated 
calamity, its vitality retains the ardour of youth with the experi- 
ence of age. The school, if for the moment disintegrated and 
ready to fall to pieces, seems reduced to its original elements only 
to fashion itself again into something more new and strange. 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS, 


i" R. GYE closes his theatre for the season to-night with 

Meyerbeer’s Ltotle du Nord, end the prediction which we 
ventured to make in our last notice of Covent Garden is exactly 
verified. We have had no Seraglio, no Promessi Spost, and no 
Life for the Czar. Mozart’s opera has been given in German, 
in English and in Italian, upon our London stage; but Glinka’s 
Life for the Czar and Ponchiello’s Promesst Sposi would have 
introduced the lovers of music to two composers about whom 
of late there has been much talk. Most amateurs are able to tell 
us something about the “ Russian Mozart,” as Glinka is frequently 
styled (though the “ Russian Bishop” would be nearer the mark) ; 
but of Ponchiello, one of the rising composers of Young Italy, 
nothing is known in England, except among those who consider it 
a duty to become acquainted with everything that assumes the 
form of lyric drama, wherever it may be produced Lither Life 
Jor the Czar, or I Promessi Spost, would have created a certain 
amount of interest; more especially the work of the Russian com- 
poser, which is brimfull of national spirit. Glinka was by no 
means a learned musician, and can therefore hardly be reckoned 
among those “hungry contrapuntists” whom Wagner denounces 
for snatching melodies out of the mouths cf the people, employing 
them for purposes of their own, and submitting them to fugal treat- 
ment. He took his melodies where he found r Boy nt little pains 
on giving them more importance than intrinsically belonged to them, 
and invented many for himself, which occurred to his fancy as 
easily as the Jodel to the Swiss mountaineer. It is useless, 
however, to dwell further upon what might have happened had the 
Director of the Royal Italian Opera adhered strictly to the details 
of his prospectus. We are ready to admit that such adherence is 
not always possible, or, at all events, convenient. Nevertheless, a 


season chiefly distinguished by the revival of such an opera as 
Luisa Miller, and a transplantation from Drury Lane to Covent 
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Garden of such another opera as Mignon, does not call for 
elaborate comment. Luisa Miller, though not the least pretentious, 
is perhaps the least striking of Verdi's productions. Weare by no 
means enthusiastic admirers of the play of Schiller upon which the 
libretto is founded; but surely a great deal more might have been 
done with it, both by 0 Gf. the librettist can fairly be termed 
poet) and composer. Here and there strong, though not with his 
accustomed strength, Verdi is for the most part in this opera 
weak, with a weakness seldom detected in one whose works are 
80 frequently marked by emphatic vigour and dramatic, or 
melodramatic, power. In Lutsa Miller Verdi also comparatively 
fails where in other, and especially later, efforts he excels all his 
immediate predecessors, with the one exception of Rossini. There 
is little of his natural glow, little of his incisive sharpness, and least 
of all of that characteristic musical colouring which usually gives 
to each member of his d-:natis persone a distinct and unmistakable 
individuality. We do not think that, under any circumstances, a 
drama like Kabale und Liebe could be made acceptable, not to say 
effective, in an operatic shape; yet few will be inclined to deny 
that the story, unscrupulously as it has been dealt with by the Italian 
adapter, is superior in all respects to the mysterious and inexplicable 
Spanish drama which inspired Verdi with such music as makes 
the Trovatore not merely endurable but sympathetic. Luisa Miller 
was first brought out here in 1858, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
under the direction of Mr. Lumley, with Piccolomini as the heroine, 
and Giuglini as Rodolfo. It failed, however, as it had failed, in 
1849, at the San Carlo of Naples (for which theatre it was expressly 
written), with Gazzaniga and Malvezzi as Luisa and Rodolfo, and as 
it had failed also, three or four years later, in Paris, both at the 
Grand Opera, with Angiolina Bosio as Luisa, and at the Opéra 
Italien, when the chief parts were assigned to Sophie Cruvelli and 
Calzolari. Since 1858 it has been laid on the shelf, which we 
cannot but regard as its most fitting place. The implied necessity, 
however, of furnishing Mme. Adelina Patti with a new part led to 
its revival; and we must confess that, uninteresting as the opera 
is, by the side of many works of Verdi, the acting and singing of 
this wonderfully gifted artist would suffice to endow even 
a feebler composition with a sort of temporary popularity. 
The other ¢ ters—sustained by Mlle. Ghiotti, Signors 
Nicolini, Graziani, and giolo—call for no special remark. Luzsa 
Miller was played twice only, and the performance generally was 
excellent ; but the probability of its being heard again next season, 
even with Mme. Patti to afford it her aid and countenance, is not 
strong. Thanks to her, although it created no genuine enthusiasm, 
it expired with a certain halo around it; and while the opera itself 
may be looked upon as dead, this new achievement of a dramatic 
singer peerless in her way will not be readily forgotten. 

he Mignon of M. Ambroise Thomas, if by no means a composition 
of exceptional merit, possesses certain qualities that must always 
render it more or less acceptable. These, however, were described 
in detail when the work of the French composer was presented 
for the first time, in an Italian dress, at Drury Lane Theatre, under 
the enterprising management of Mr. George Wood. What was 
expected of Mile. Emma Albani’s impersonation of the leading 
character has been fully carried out. That this young and ever 
progressing artist has not yet succeeded in equalling the admirably 
finished impersonation of Mme. Christine Nilsson may be taken for 
granted. But comparisons are beside the question. That Mlle. 
Albani has achieved a new and legitimate success in this, her latest 
essay, is admitted on all sides. In the first act, from beginning to 
end, despite the liberties taken by the librettists, MM. Barbier and 
Carré—who subsequently provided M. Thomas with a Frenchi- 
fied pot pourri made out of Shaks ’s Hamlet—Goethe would, we 
are convinced, have recognized the beau idéal of his own creation. 
It is almost everywhere perfect. The joy to which Mignon aban- 
donsherself on learning that she has been liberated by Wilhelm Meister 
from Giarno (Jarnac), in whose “show” she has been compelled 


to act a leading part, is as finely and forcibly expressed as is her | 
nform before Wilhelm and Filina. In 


unwillingness to 
second act, too, she exhibits unusual ability, especially in the 
scene before the looking-glass, when Mignon endeavours to imitate 
the beauty of her hated rival, and, simplex munditiis, looks more 


captivating in Filina’s costume than Filina herself. The apparent | 
artlessness with which all this is done proves that Mlle. Albani | 
possesses real dramatic intelligence, and may become an actress as | 


well as a singer of distinction. Not to go into further particulars, 
however, her performance is of level excellence throughout, and 
justifies high anticipations of the young Canadian’s future career. 
t the coquette, Filina, would find a thoroughly competent 
in that lively actress and brilliant vocalist, Mlle. 
imon, might have been taken for granted. M. Faure, as 
Lothario, the old harper (Mignon’s ele is strikingly picturesque, 
and in the last scene—somewhat tediously spun out, 4 the way— 
becomes as prominent a figure as Mignon herself; but the de- 
parture from Goethe is here of a kind which can only be described 
as sentimental twaddle. Signor Nicolini is not quite suited to 
the character of Wilhelm Meister, though his assumption, taken 
as a whole, displays genuine merit, fo he has made himself 
thoroughly well acquainted with the music. Mlle. Smeroschi 
looks a smart and comely Frederica. The opera, altogether credit- 
ably given, under the able direction of Signor Vianesi, is a welcome 
ition to the repertory. 

Besides Mignon, Lutsa Miller, and the four-and-twenty works 
specified in our first notice, Mr. Gye has, with ceaseless activity, 
ee Among these are the Linda di Chamount of 

izetti, and M. Flotow’s Martha, about which it is almost 


enough to say that Mile. Albani, the heroine in both, sus- 
tained her well-earned reputation. In Martha especially her 
sprightly acting and her unaffected and touching delivery of the 
familiar Irish melody to which, more than to anything else, this 
hacknied opera is indebted for its enduring popularity, made a 
lively impression. Mme. Vilda has also appeared as Lucrezia 
Borgia, a part by no means suiting her so well as Norma, and 
also as Alice in Robert le Diable, for the effective impersonation of 
which she lacks every requisite except voice. Her vocalization, 
however, carried her fairly through the opera, and atoned for short- 
comings in other respects. It is difficult to “cast” Robert le 
Diable now. Signor Nicolini, as Robert, ill replaces Tamberlik ; 
Mile. Smeroschi, as Isabella, is by no means a substitute for Tima 
di Murska; and the Bertram of Signor Bagagiolo is about the 
tamest we can call to mind. All the famous pageantry is, never- 
theless, still to be witnessed; and the ballet in the scene of the 
Resuscitation of the Nuns, with Mile. Girod as chief among the 
dancers, retains all its ancient splendour, with, thanks to the Lord 
Chamberlain, little or none of its old objectionable character. We 
doubt, however, whether ever Robert le Diable will regain its old 
popularity, no matter under what conditions it is represented. 

The performance on Wednesday night of M. Gounod’s Faust e 
Margherita (as it is styled in the Covent Garden bills), for the 
“benefit” of Mme. Patti, with Mme. Patti as the heroine, was 
one of the most successful, if not the most successful, of the entire 
season. Mme. Patti’s delineation of Gretchen springs out of her 
own heart and brain. It resembles no other we have witnessed. 
Unlike the assumption of Mme. Nilsson, still more unlike that of 
Mme. Lucca, and most of all unlike that of Mme. Miolan Carvalho, 
it exercises a charm not easy to define. Mme. Patti has played 
Margherita on various occasions; and while she is a member 
of the Covent Garden company we are at a loss to under- 
stand why the part should, under any circumstances, be 
allotted to another—which, nevertheless, has been more than once 
the case. About the remaining characters—except that of Mephis- 
topheles, in which M. Faure is unapproachable—there is little to 
be said; although*since Mr. Santley has abandoned the Italian 
stage it would be diflicult to meet with a more competent repre- 
sentative of Valentine than M. Maurel, pupil and emulator of the 
first of existing French lyric comedians. Mlle. Scalchi was, as usual, 
the Siebel. A more enthusiastic audience has — assem- 
bled in a theatre; but to tali of recalls, encores, bouquets, &c. 
where Mme. Patti is the prominent attraction of the evening is 
superfluous. 

he revival of L’Etotle du Nord, year after year, for the sake of 
Mme. Adelina Patti, whose Catherine is perhaps the best ever 
witnessed on any stage, and of M. Faure, whose Peter (or 
“ Peters > has long been accepted as unrivalled, was a matter of 
course. To say anything about the opera itself—one of Meyer- 
beer's most gorgeous lyric melodram:as—would be simply to repeat 
that which has been written over and over again. Of what it is, 
and has been since 1855, in the form of a scenic spectacle, all 
opera-goers are aware ; and few will regret the curtailments made 
in the last act. Even now the opera is intolerably long, and we 
merely refer to it because it completes the list of the twenty-eight 
works produced by Mr. Gye. Thus closes the season which, how- 
ever distinguished by variety of attraction, might in so far as 
novelty is concerned have passed almost without record. Of new 
singers the Director has given the frequenters of his theatre enough 
and to spare; but of new or unfamiliar music he has vouchsafed 
them little or none. 

Next week we propose to give a summary of what has occurred 
at Her Majesty’s Opera since our last account of the doings at that 
establishment. A word must here suffice to state that Mme. 
Christine Nilsson’s first appearance (on Thursday night) as 
Valentine, in the Huguenots, was an unqualified success. 


REVIEWS. 
MONTEGUT’S BURGUNDY.* 

A® Englishman who for some reason was out of temper with 

the French said that the changes introduced by the Revolu- 
tion had never taken root in France, since the inhabitants calculated 
by sous instead of centimes, and still divided the country by pro- 
vinces instead of departments. He did not consider that the sou 
and five-franc piece are a complete modern decimal system in 
themselves, answering with almost perfect accuracy to the Ameri- 
can cent and dollar, whilst the most ignorant Frenchman who is 
capable of directing a letter always puts the department and not 
the province upon the envelope. It is Fw ged true, however, 
that the names of the old provinces are still both well remembered 
and very frequently used—a fact which is bg agreeable to every 
one who possesses what may be called the historical sense, and 
which at the same time is a convenience in geography, just as the 
above-mentioned five-franc piece is a convenience in the coinage of 
the country. The truth is that the departments are too incon- 
veniently numerous for the situation of every one of them to be 
readily retained in the memory, and yet the division is not too 
small for administrative and postal purposes, since the average 
French department is nearly two and a half times as large as the 
average lish or Welsh county, a fact very little known ia 


* Souvenirs de Bourgogne. Par Emile Montégut. Paris: Hachette. 
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England. The average county contains rather more than 1,000 , 
equare miles, the average department rather more than 2,409 
square miles. It is evident then that the division into deprrt- 
ments was a reasonable measure, since a country absolutely needs 
such a division, under one name or another, for its own practical 
convenience; but, on the other hand, it is a convenience of another 
kind to have larger divisions at the same time. This we have in 
the British islands, with the names of the kingdoms which form 
the Union, and that of the Welsh principality; and just in the 
same way the French have ane the names of their old pro- 
vinces. It is curious that the province has one great advantage 
over the department ; it can always be used in the form of an ad- 
jective, which the department never can. A Frenchman, for 
example, who was born in Burgundy may say “Je suis Bourgi- 

on”; one born in Picardy says “ Je suis Picard”; but a man born 


in Saéne-et-Loire never says “ Je suis Saéne-et-Loirien,” nor docs 
a native of the country near Dijon ever call himself a “ Céte-d’ 
Orien.” This little ditference may appear of no importance, and — 
yet it operates very strongly indeed in favour of the preservation | 
of the old provincial division. At the same time it may be 
observed that in most French minds there is a great hazi- | 
ness about the exact limits of the old provinces. A French- | 
man knows the limit of his department literally to six 
inches on the high roads, where it is always marked 
by inscribed stones; but he hardly ever remembers the limits 
of his province. In a word, the province is a sentiment now, 
and the department is a fact; so the province has the vague- 
ness of outline—not on maps, but in memories—which belongs to 
a sentiment, and the department has the clearness and definition of 
practical science. We remember staying some time at Sens, and 
amusing ourselves by asking as many inhabitants as possible 
whether the town was in Burgundy or in Champagne. We cer- 
tainly put the question to thirty people, and their opinions on the 
subject were na equally divided. but they were all perfectly 
agreed that Sens was in the department of the Yonne. So we find 
that M. Montégut, the author of the work before us, includes Sens 
in Burgundy, whereas Dussieux’s atlas, which lies open before us, 
not only places Sens in Champagne, but a considerable distance 
from the Soodigr of Burgundy, and very near to that of the Ile de 
France. We have also before us a French elementary geography, 
by M. Cortambert, published by Hachette for the use of schools, 
and this apparently gives a clue by affirming that the old provinces 
were divided into departments. Had this been the case, then the 
outline of the agglomerated departments into which the province 
was divided would of course give with perfect accuracy the outline 
of the old province itself; but there are facts which prove that 
either the geography or the map must be in error. According to 
the map, Auxerre is in Burgundy, but only just in Burgundy, the 
frontier being drawn close to the city; whereas in a modern map 
of lrance Auxerre is not near any frontier line at all, but is situated 
exactly half-way between the eastern and western boundaries of 
the Yonne. M. Montégut has clearly proceeded on the principle 
that Burgundy included the departments of Yonne, Cote-d’Or, 
Sadne-et-Loire, and Ain. We should have been very glad ifa 
writer so well informed as he evidently is would have taken the 
trouble, before going into detail about particular localities, to pre- 
face his more especial labours by some general account of the pro- 
vince which, in a literary sense, he has illustrated so accurately. 
He tells us nothing about Burgundy, except here and there so far 
as an historical reminiscence is necessary to throw light upon some 
place in Burgundy ; and he begins with a description of the cathe- 
dral at Sens, without telling us why he puts Sensin Burgundy at ail. 
There are historical reasons both for and against this view; but we 
cannet here attempt to examine them fairly and come to a satis- 
factory decision. 

M. Montégut is one of the few Frenchmen who know England. 
Iie has translated the whole of Shakspeare, besides Macaulay's 
History and Emerson’s Essays, and he has a particular admiration 
for our old historian Camden. With the sentiment of the line 


Love thou thy land with love far-brought, 


he has also 2 warm feeling of patriotism of an enlightened kind, 
and wishes that his countrymen would travel more in their own 
country ; and he even wishes that some Frenchman having gifis like 
those of Camden might undertake a monumental Book on France. 
As this, however, is scarcely to be hoped for, M. Montégut thinks, 
with reason, that the absence of it might be compensated for by 
men of letters who might do something equivalent in fragments, 
by giving a clear account of parts of France which they have 
personally studied with the necessary degree of interest and atlec- 
tion. He lays great stress upon the necessity of feeling a warm 
interest in a place or building before writing upon it, aflirming, 
most truly, that merely to have seen it is not enough, that the 
spectator ought to have felt moved by it before he writes :— 

Pourquoi nos lettrés, dans des esquisses rapides ot ils ne viseraient point 
& étre plus complets que ne le leur permet le temps dont ils disposent, ot 
negligeant de parler des choses qu’ils ont vues seulement, ils ne nous 
entretiendraient que de celles qui les ont frappés, émus, charmés, ne nous 
donneraient-ils pas plus souvent la menue monnaie de ce grand ouvrage qui 
nous manquera maintenant 4 tout jamais? Ce serait une méthode plus 
heureuse qu’on ne pense de servir la France. 


In this temper—-and it is not possible to be in a better temper 
for such a pu M. Montégut travelled through all Burgundy, 
staying in the principal old towns, and visiting many of the most 
interesting places between them. He writes entirely on the artistic 
principle of communicating the impression he received, and nothing 


but the impvession, except the visible or historical facts that 
duced it. The consequence is that, although the book may in a 
certain sense be called topographic, it is not rigidly and coldly 
oar, but resembles much more the work of a painter than 
that of a photographer. The only objections we have to M. 
Montégut are that he does not stay long enough in places that are 
well worth a more thorough investigation than he gives them, and 
that he is satisfied with receiving impressions instead of taking 
the trouble to find out what there isto be seen. Lie gives a couple 
of days to Sens, and has not a word to say about the most original 
and remarkable building in the whole department, the Synodal 
Hall, which he surely must have seen from the outside, as it is 
close to the Cathedral. Surely he cannot have seen the Synodal 
Ilall without being sufficiently impressed by it to think it worth 
mention in his pages; for not only is it an original and remarkable 
building, but it is at the same time one of the most perfectly beau- 
tiful gems of architecture in Europe, and one of the rare instances of 
scrupulously careful and successful restoration. The cathedral he 
sees, of course, but has nothing to say about the recent injudicious 
destruction of the Gothic chapels to complete the Romanesque 
character of the aisles, nor does he seem to have noticed the archi- 
tectural history of the cathedral, which is nevertheless visible 
enough, and very interesting. M. Montégut leaves Sens without 
going to see the Chateau of Fleurigny, a few miles from the little 
city, though that chateau is one of the most interestlox in France, 
and hasa remarkably perfect chapel, with one window which is Jean 
Cousin’s masterpiece and a priceless work of art, in quite perfect 
preservation. In the cathedral at Sens M. Montégut is wonder- 
fully struck by the magnificent rose-windows, and by the cheerful 
character of the building as a promenade. He seems to be very 
sensitive to colour; here is his description of the rose-windows, or 
rather his account of the impression produced by them upon 
himself :— 


On peut rester 12 de longues heures, plongé dans une inertie réveuse du 
genre de celle qui s’empare de nous au bord de la mer, et qui est pour l’ane 
une baume si salutaire. La pensée flotte indécise pendant que l’eeil se baigne 
voluptucusement dans cette lumitre colorée d’une si harmonieuse abondance 
et d’une si douce clarté. L’une de ces admirables verriéres surtout, celle qui 
représente la joie des Ames heureuses, est composée de couleurs si tendres, si 
pures, si chastement gaies, qu’on peut, sans métaphore aucune, la comparer en 
effet & un lacde limpide lumiére, et assimiler 41a volupté du bain le plaisir que 
ceil en ressent: il en est a la fois rafraichi et caressé, il y nage, il s’y dilate, 
il y est vraiment en paradis. Rarement l’art humain a reussi & produire une 
sensation qui fit plus identique avec celle que nous donne la nature ; ¢’est 
une volupté physique, dis-je, comme celle dont la mer nous berce avec le 
mouvement de ses tiots, comme celle dont le printemps nous ravive avec la 
magie de son manteau vert, comme celle dont l’été rafraichit nos fronts dans 
les soirs des chaudes journées avec la rieuse insulte de ses vents. On com- 
prendra comment cette volupté toute physique peut se produire, si nous 
disons que le tour de force de l’artiste ingénieux qui a crée ces verrieres 2 
consisté & n’employer en quelque sorte que des couleurs pour peindre ces 
deux spectacles du monde surnaturel, le paradis, ’enfer. N’ayant recours 
que le moins possible & la figure humaine et a l’élément dramatique, il 2 
exprimé le paradis au moyen de toutes les nuances et teintes de la couleur 
Lleue, l’enfer au moyen de toutes les nuances et teintes de la couleur 
rouge, harmonieusement assorties et combinées. De cette musique de 
couleurs résulte la sensation que nous venons de décrire. 

Soon afterwards the author begins to think about the prelates 
who have lived at Sens in former times, and then he is carried 
away into various historical recollections, which occupy seven 
pages, before he looks at anything in the cathedral again. The 
next thing that attracts him is a painted window showing the 
history of St. Eutrope, and this history occupies three pages more ; 
finally we emerge from the cathedral and go to call upon Madame 
Chauley, who possesses the famous picture by Jean Cousin, the 
“ Eva Prima Pandora.” An analysis of this picture carries us to 
the end of four other pages, and finishes the chapter on Sens—a 
very readable and agreeable chapter, yet scarcely sufficient, as it 
appears to us. It would have been easy tor any one having the 
requisite knowledge to tell his readers much more about the little 
city in the same space. Still we much prefer M. Montégut's 
method to that of a dry cicerone, and there is no necessity for him 
to collect details for us which we have already in Joanne’s excellent 
guide-books. 

On arriving at Joigny, our author has something favourable and 
pleasant to say about the River Yonne, which is indeed a very 
charming river, with the characteristics of the Seine on a smaller 
scale; but he takes the opportunity of speaking evil at the same 
time of the streams of Upper Burgundy, a subject on which we 
ditier from him entirely. The plain truth is, that when you know 
them, and take the trouble to explore them, the streams of Upper 
Burgundy are charming in their own way, reminding one often 
very much of streams in Lancashire and Yorkshire of the class 
that are navigable for no boat bigger than a canoe, and yet oii 
whose banks the artist and the — can pass day after day and 
week after week with pleasure. M. Montégut likes a river big 
enough to reflect the landscape and the sky, in which we agree 
with him ; but to our taste a little river has qualities peculiar to 
itself, just as a good lyric or idyl has qualities that we do not look 
for in a voluminous epic. Apropos of rivers, M. Montégut recalls 
the adjective used by Shakspeare for Burgundy in King Lear, 
when the King of France says, 

Not all the dukes of waterish Burgundy 

Can buy this unprized precious maid of me ; 
and then he thinks of Tasso’s equally characteristic epithets for 
Touraine, la terra lieta e molle. 

After visiting Joigny and Tonnerre, and writing two chapters 
on them, of which both are readable and the second interesting. 
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our traveller goes to Montbard, where Buffon lived and wrote. 
Here he is quite at home, for nothing is more his own than a 
subject closely connected with literary history. He begins with a 
strong protest, certainly not too strong, against the fashion of 
erecting bronze statues to deceased celebrities now so monotonously 
prevalent all over France :— 

Pour tous également, qu’ils aient sauvé la patrie, écrit des romans, rédigé 
és bis ou interrogé la nature, nous n’avons qu'un méme mode de recon- 
matsance, uniforme comme la taxe des lettres; c’est le triomphe le plus complet 
du niveau égalitaire. De méme quela decoration de la Légion d’honneur ré- 
compense indifféremment tous les genres de mérite pour les vivants, ainsi la 
statue monumentale recompense également tous les genres de gloire pour les 
morts. De la cette abondance de bronzes ennuyeuse et la plupart du temps 
sans caractére qui s’est abattue ‘sur les places, les promenades, les marchés 
de nos villes, et qui, gagnant comme une épidémie, atteint jusqu’a nos 
villages, dont elle dépare la physionomie rustique et offense presque la 
simplicité. Rien de plus sec, de plus aride que I’éternel produit de cette 
contagion de la mode, ce lourd bonhomme de bronze toujours perché sur 
son socle de pierre dans la méme invariable attitude, et qui d’ordinaire 
ne s’harmonise en rien avec le cadre d’édifices ou de constructions qui 
Pentoure.” 


M. Montégut goes on to observe, most justly, that many cele- 
brated men are not at all good models for statues, and he mentions 
Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire as an instance, for his skull was the only 
interesting part of his physical conformation. Buffon, on the 
other hand, had a fine person, and yet the “bronze man” at 
Montbard does not specially remind you that the original was a 
naturalist. Our author thinks that the only monument which 
would have suited Buffon’s genius was a colossal fountain, with 
various figures representing his conceptions, with animals, <c. 
We are very much of this way of thinking also, but would not 
the question of expense have prevented the realization of so 
complex a scheme on any satisfactory scale? The residences of 
great authors are always interesting, so we extract the description 
af Buffon’s chateau at Montbard :— 

Les dispositions générales de l’habitation de Montbard n’ont pas chang? 
depuis Buffon. Rien non plus a été changé dans le pare, cadeau de Louis 
xv, qui fait suite & ce parterre. Sans s’€loigner de dix pas de son 
cabinet de travail, Buffon pouvait s’y créer une promenade aussi solitaire 

ue s‘il était allé la chercher & un kilométre. Ceux qui m’ont précédé a 

ontbard et qui prétendent avoir trouvé le cabinet de travail dans l'état ot 
a était du temps de Buffon ont été plus favorisés que moi; je n’y ai trouve 
que les quatre murs nus. Ce cabinet est placé dans le parc méme, et domine 
ane campagne d’une assez imposante étendue. ‘ A Vextrémité du 
pare s’éléve encore la tour, debris du chateau de Montbard acheté par 
Buffon et démoli pour Vagrandissement de son parc ; cette tour fut con- 
servée par lui comme une maniére d’observatoire et de belvédere. En con- 
templant de son sommet le paysage agréablement austére qu’elle domine, je 
me suis pris a penser qu'il y avait une analogie vraiment étroite entre le 
caract?re général du paysage bourgignon et le caractire du génie descriptif 
de Bution. I) n’est pas impossible que la contemplation assidue de la nature 
bourgignone ait fini par lui donner les deux qualités dominantes de sa 
forme, la constante élévation et ’ampleur. I] y a en effet dans le spectacle 
de la campagne onduleuse et régulitrement accidentée de la Bourgogne une 
sorte de vertu d’exhaussement qui porte l’ame jusqu’&a une noble moyenne 
@élévation dont elle ne la force jamais & descendre par des brusqueries, des 
défaillances, ou de soudains changements a vue. 

We quite agree with M. Montégut when he expresses his 
regret that Buffon should be little read at the present day, though 
his great work had such a prodigious success in the last century. 
He says, and with reason, that there is no other book so full 
of curious facts, imgenious hypotheses, various and bold ideas 
and conjectures. The truth is that Buffon is at the same time 
one of the most entertaining writers who ever lived, and cne of 
the most suggestive, besides which his style is so thoroughly 
good—a sound strong prose, always — of eloquence on due 
occasion, yet not making a trade of it—that it is a pleasure to read 
him from a purely literary point of view. It is the misfortune of 
most scientific writers to be neglected by the next generation, 
although the next generation could never have been what it is 
without them, and although it uses their ideas as a farmer builds 
bis barn with the stones from an old abbey or castle ; but surely an 
axtraordinary literary merit ought to preserve such a writer as 
Buffon. It happened to us to spend many pleasant hours last 
winter with those twelve noble and rich volumes of his, and it 
would be difficult, in reading, to spend time more 2 goad or 
more agreeably. The great pleasure in reading Buffon is to be 
admitted, and he admits his reader very frankly, to watch the 
action of so large and fine a mind, and to see the working of his 
indefatigable and elevated curiosity, which was always interested 
in something worthy of its attention. M. Montégut has nine 
pages about Buffon, and the last two are an excellent specimen of 
thoroughly good and capable criticism. After remarking the 
absence of emotion in Buffon, he seeks the reasons for it, as 
follows :— 


Il y a @’abord un peu de la hauteur propre a un gentilhomme qui s’étonne 
rarement par habitude et par principe ; il y a ensuite le remarquable équi- 
libre du tempérament beurgignon, lequel, étant d’ordinaire plus musculeux 
que nerveux, est peu porté a ces mouvements qui mettent l’ame hors de son 
assiette et lui font perdre son aplomb. C’est aux génies nerveux qu'il 
appartient d’avoir des transes, des extases, des effusions lyriques ; Bution, 
bien d’aplomb sur lui-méme, ne connait rien de pareil. Buffon n’a jamais 
un mouvement de piété religieuse, par la méme raison qui fait que Bossuet, 
autre Bourgignon, n’a j is eu un mouvement de doute, si léger fut-il, 
une hésitation de foi, une inqui¢tude d’intelligence; c’est que l’un et 
Fautre, quelle que soit la distance de leurs doctrines, ont également l’ame 
bien équilibrée. Enfin il entre dans cette impassibilité beaucoup de la 
nature générale propre au Frangais, surtout au Frangais d’autrefois. 
L’imagination de n, quelque riche, quelque brillante, quelque féconde 
= soit, est la mieux ordonnée et la plus régulitre que je connaisse. 

Yest une imagination classique, dont les visions et les conjectures se 
#éveloppent avec la méme méthode, la méme clarté, la méme svm¢trie, le 


méme enchainement rationnel qu’une tragédie de Corneille ou de Racine, ou 
une expression dogmatique de Bossuet. C’est sur cette explication, qui est 
en méme temps une demi-excuse et justification de cette impassibilité trop 
vivement reprochée & Buffon, que je veux prendre congé de sa grande 
memoire, 

We have arrived at the limits of our space, and are still only at 
Montbard on our journey southwards. Perhaps we may accom- 
pany M. Montégut to Dijon and other interesting places on a 
future occasion. 


FROUDE’S ENGLISH IN IRELAND.—VOL. IL* 

\ 7E have now to go, at somewhat greater detail than in our 

/ former notice, through some of the chief points suggested 
by Mr. Froude’s present volumes. He begins about 1767 and goes 
on ina kind of way to the Union. But the last part of all is 
strangely cut short. When he has got through the Rebellion of 
1798, when he has no more cruelties on the one side to enlarge 
upon, no more cruelties on the other side to slur over or to excuse, 
Mr. Froude seems to think that his work is over. He pulls up 
suddenly, gets through the Union in a page or two, and winds up 
with a quotation from his favourite Earlof Clare. Each of the two 
volumes has a kind of unity of subject. At least it might have 
been made to have such a unity in the hands of a writer who under- 
stood historical grouping. But this is what Mr. Froude does not 
understand. He can tell a particular story effectively, but he has 
not the art of bringing the great event of a generation or two into 
its due prominence, and marshalling other things in their due subor- 
dination around it. This is no doubt an art which is not granted to 
every one, and it is one which it is sometimes hard to reconcile with 
the duty of giving a real consecutive narrative in the order of time. 
But a subject like Mr. Froude’s is one of those where a writer is 
least bound to be annalistic. To be sure, he need not be absolutely 
chaotic, as he was in his first volume. But we mean that a subject 
like the English in Ireland is one in which different parts of the 
story may well be told on very different scales. The object, we 
conceive, is not to narrate like a chronicler the events of certain 
years, but to bring out the results of certain political relations. 
Mr. Froude lets us know on every page what his object is, but he 
has not worked his story, as a story, into such a shape as to teach 
the lesson of itself without his having to stop every moment to 
enlarge on the doctrine which we might otherwise perhaps be 
tempted to forget—the doctrine which teaches the folly of justice 
and mercy. 

Each of these two volumes then, the second and the third, has 
its own special subject. That of the second volume is what Mr. 
Froude calls the Protestant Revolt—that is, the movement which 
led to the establishment of the legislative independence of Iveland 
in 1782. That of the third is the Rebellion of 1798, which both 
dramatically and historically needs to be wound up with its result 
in the Union of 1800. In each case the movement in Ireland was 
closely connected with, and greatly influenced by, events which 
were going on in other parts of the world. In the later case, 
when the discontented Irish were in constant dealings with France, 
and when the French invasion of Ireland was actually attempted, 
the connexion between events in Ireland and elsewhere is plain 
enough. But it is equally true that the earlier movement had a 
close connexion with the struggle for independence on the part 
of the American colonies, a struggle in which again France has 
its share, though not the primary place which it holds in the later 
movement. Mr. Froude’s narrative of the former movement is 
brought in by a chapter headed “ The Revival of the Celts,” which, 
in the hands of any writer but Mr. Froude, would be looked on 
as an indictment against the English misgovernment of Ireland, but 
in which Mr. Froude seems to use his facts to prove his strange 
doctrine that the fault of England was a too gentle treatment of 
Ireland. The doctrine comes out in full force in the first page. 
“Wad the Irish been regarded from the outset as a conquered 
people whom a stronger neighbour had forced, for its own con- 
venience, into reluctant submission, Ireland would have escaped 
the worst of her calamities.” Presently comes a sentence which is 
inconsistent enough with Mr. Froude’s usual way of writing, but 
which perhaps shows how hard it is for a theory to stitle the 
natural feelings of right and wrong with which a man is sent into 
the world. At all events it well expresses the facts of the case. 
“The colonists were an army of occupation amidst a spoliated 
nation who were sullenly brooding over their wrongs.” In 
Mr. Froude’s view, of course the great wrong was that the 
wrongs of the spoliated nation were not still greater. Other- 
wise what mean the constant revilings of any attempt to 
lessen their wrongs, the constant praises of coercion, the con- 
stant sneers at conciliation? Still we have Mr. Froude’s 
admission that the Irish were a spoliated nation, that they had 
wrongs, and that the English colony was an army of occupa- 
tion. Granting this, all the rest follows naturally. The spoliated 
nation brooding over its wrongs dealt with the army of occupation 
as spoliated nations always will do whenever they have the 
chance. We no more justify than Mr. Froude does those acts of 
violence on the part of the natives on which he is so fond 
of enlarging. But we do hold that a crime of the same kind 
done by a member of a spoliated nation brooding over its wrongs 
is not equal in moral guilt to the same crime when done by a member 
of the army of occupation which is engaged in inflicting those 
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wrongs. These questions belong more properly to the third volume 
than to the second, but we have here the manifesto with which Mr. 
Froude chooses to usher in his account of what he calls the Pro- 
testant Revolt, The third volume has to deal with the uprising 
of the spoliated nation, the second with the earlier uprising of the 
army of occupation. But it is well throughout the book, when- 
ever Mr. Froude stops to blacken an Irish crime or to whitewash 
an English one, to on in mind that by his own showing the 
crimes which he strives to whitewash were the crimes of an army 
of occupation, while the crimes which he strives to blacken were 
the crimes of a spoliated nation brooding over its wrongs. 
But the army of occupation had its wrongs also, and the present 
volume contains the record of its struggle, successful in the main 
oint, against the mother-country whose army of occupation it was. 
No government was ever more shamelessly corrupt than the Irish 
government of the eighteenth century, and the blame of this cor- 
ruption has to be divided between the colony and the mother- 
country. But it is certain that, for a long time, whatever 
attempts were made to lessen corruption always came from the 
colony and never from the mother-country, and that, besides this, 
the most vexatious laws were made by the mother-country to 
injure the colony by commereial restrictions and the ile. 
This kind of treatment will, in the nature of things, be 


endured by a colony only so as it feels itself to 
be a mere army of occupation and nothing more. Dut 
this state of feeling cannot last for ever. The colony, 


thouzh it may still feel itself an army of occupation with 
regard to the conquered natives, no longer ieels itself a mere army 
of occupation with regard to the mother-country. It may still be 
just as eager to keep up its dominion over the conquered race and 
to shut them out from all places of power or profit. But it will 
now do this in its own interests, and no longer in the interests 
of the mother-country. If it does not look on the conquered race 
as its countrymen, it will come to look on the conquered land as 
its country, a country which it is entitled ¢o hold and rule on its 
own behalf, and no longer on behalf of the land from which its 
fathers or grandfathers set out. It could not fail but that the 
descendants of the English Protestant colonists in Ireland should 
in a generation or two come to feel themselves as in one sense 
Irishmen, frishmen so far that they looked on Iveland as their 
country, and were no longer inclined to admit an absolute supre- 
macy of England over Ireland. The supremacy of the English 
over the Irish might go on, but it was to co on in the form of a 
supremacy exercised by the inhabitants of Ireland of English 
descent, not by their kinsmen who stayed behind in England. Such 
a feeling as this was sure to arise in any case, but there was every- 
thing in the position of Ireland to make it especially strong. 
Treland was a conquered country, but it was still not a mere con- 
quered province. It was a dependent kingdom, but still a 
kingdom. It had its own Parliament, and all its other chief in- 
stitutions modelled according to the type of those ia England. 
This kind of constitution at once suggested that form of change 
which was sought for by the leaders of what Mx. Froude calls the 

otestant Revolt. They did not ask for a separation of the 

rowns. They did not ask for a union of the Parliaments. They 
did asi for what, as things stood, it was most natural for them to 
ask; they asked that a country which bore the name of a kingdom 
should really become a kingdom; that an assembly which bore 
the name of a Parliament, which followed‘in all things the model of 
an independent Parliament, should really become an independent 
Parliament, uncontrolled by any power out of the kingdom of 
which it was the native Legislature. The change which Grattan 
and his followers demanded and obtained was a change of that 
kind which is commonly most successful and lasting, a change 
which involved the least change in the existing law, which 
therefore was in form as little revolutionary as a change can be. 
All that was needed was the repeal of a single Act of the English 
Parliament. Either separation or union would have been a 
measure of a far more revolutionary kind, and would have in- 
volved far greater :2gislative changes, and a far more thorough up- 
rooting of existing habits and institutions. Experience showed the 
dangers and difficulties of a political system in which the same King 
was to be set over two distinct kingdoms with two independent 
Parliaments, each supreme in its own range. Because the system 
did not answer in such a country as Ireland, and with such a 
Parliament as that of Ireland, it no means follows that the 
scheme was foolish on the face of it, or that its supporters at 
all deserved the scorn which Mr. Froude hurls at them. In 
this, as in everything else, it is very easy to be wise after the 
fact. Yet later experience shown by the example of 
Sweden and Norway, and by the still more recent example 
of Hungary and Austria, that there are circumstances under 
which such a system may be more or less successful. It 
follows then that its failure in Ireland was caused by the 
peculiar circumstances of Ireland. What was peculiar in the 
case of Ireland, and most unlike the case of Norway, was that the 
Irish Parliament which it was proposed to make independent did 
not even profess to represent more than a small part of the 
inhabitants of Ireland, namely, the army of’ occupation, while, in 
its utter corruption, it did not even represent them. These evils 
naturally stood out in a far more glaring way as soon as Ireland 
became an independent kingdom than they had stood out as long 
as Ireland remained a dependency of England. An independent 

ingdom and an sin gus Parliament seemed more absurd in the 
midst of an enslaved nation. Independence was a mockery when 
three-fourths of the inhabitants of the country were in political 


bondage, when in the one House of Parliament a vast majority of 
the members represented nobody but themselves or their patrons, 
and when in the other House peerages were scattered about with a 
lavish corruption to which England has seen no parallel in the 
worst times. The demand for Parliamentary reform, the demand 
for the admission of the Roman Catholics—that is, of three- 
fourths of the inhabitants of the country—to political rights, was 
the necessary consequence of the establishment of the legislative 
independence of Ireland; it followed on it as naturally as the 
leyislative independence of Ireland followed on the growth of a 
national Trish feeling among the descendants of the English 
colonists. 

Now Mr. Froude in a way sees all this. He sees as well as we 
do that it is possible to hold down nations by force, but that it is 
ini ossible to keep them for ever in leading-strings. He sees as 
well 2s we do that concession must lead to concession, that the 
possession of an imperfect liberty must lead to the demand for a 
more perfect liberty. And he sees, or at least his hero Lord Clare 
saw for him, the close connexion between the original wrong done 
to the native Irish and the difficulties between the English colony 
and the mother-country. From such language as Clare used in the 
speech quoted by Mr. Froude in vol. ii, p. 506 two opposite infer- 
ences might be drawn. He had found out, and he allowed it tobe 
“a melancholy truth,” that, when members of the ruling caste 
spoke of “the people of Ireland,” they did not “‘ speak of the great 
body of the people.” He did not scruple to say, “The Act by 
which most of us hold our estates was an Act of violence, an Act 
subverting the first principles of the Common Law in England and 
Ireland.” He did not seruple to say that “the ancient nobility 
and gentry of this kingdom have been hardly treated.” From this 
he argued, and argued wisely, that it was not prudent to press 
the claim of Ireland for “ dignified and unequivocal independence.” 
For a colony, for an army of occupation, to do so clearly was not 
wise. The “great body of the people” might be kept down by 
the ruling minority supported by the help of Great Britain; 
they could not be kept down by the ruling minority only. 
But then comes the question, whether the right course was to try 
to win over the great body of the people by conciliation or to keep 
them down by coercion. Mr. Froude throughout glorifies coercion and 
mocks at conciliation. His hero at least allowed that the exeln~ 
sion of the great body of the people was a melancholy truth. Mz. 
Froude’s tone threughout is that of one who does not look on this 
truth as melancholy at all, but rather as a subjeet for rejoicing and 
merriment. The spoliated nation has nothing to do but to sit 
quiet and to tale what comes; they and all who sympathize with 
them in England or Ireland are to be jeered at. It is the jeering 
tone throughout which makes Mr. Froude’s werk so oifensive. We 
may allow that it is often the worst result of past errors that they 
hinder those who follow from doing all that otherwise they would 
wish to do; but, when such is the ease, it is surely a melanchelr 
truth; it isnot an occasion for jeering and mocking and reviling ali 
whose political education has not gone quite so far as at once te 
recognize the prudence and justice and expedieney of measures 
which make them bondmen in their own land. It is quite certaiz 
that in the history of Ireland wrong has been, as usual, the puniah- 
ment of wrong, and the form which such punishment has talien 
has often been such that it has been impossible to do what was 
abstractedly right. But so far es this is true it is at least a matter 
for sorrow, and a case in which the gentlest measures and the 
gentlest manner consistent with safety should surely be aimed at. 
Coercion has doubtless sometimes been a necessity in Irish affairs; 
but it has surely been a necessity whieh every generous mind ought 
to regret. For Mr. Froude the mention of conciliation at onee 
calls forth a torrent of mocking and reviling, while coercion is a 
thing the mention of which seems at once to stir him up to the 
keenest delight. It is the brutal and offensive way in which Mr. 
Froude puts forth his doctrine, almost more than the doctrine 
itself, which makes the difference between him and all who share 
the political beliefs common to all English pasties. 

It is hardly worth while to refute or to quote a discourse of 
Mr. Froude’s against liberty in general. It is hardly worth while 
at this time of day to collect many instances of his strange inaceu- 
racies of expression. Still one is a little surprised when, even in 
Mr. Froude, one reads, 

Dr. Franklin, who had been long in England, and was personally intimate 

with many of the chief English statesmen, took charge of the address to the 
Crown. ile was leaning on the bar of the House of Lords when the 
question was debated in that Assembly whether he should be allowed te 
present it. 
The address spoken of is the address to George the Third from 
the Congress of the American Colonies before they had finally 
declared themselves independent. Franklin was present at several 
debates in the House of Lords on American affairs, but it is quite 
certain that he never was present at any debate in which the 
Lords took on themselves to diseuss whether a certain address te 
the Crown should or should not be allowed to be presented. 

So again, knowing how little we can trust Mr. Froude’s 
inverted commas, we should like to know what were the real 
words of Sir Hercules Langrishe, when Mr. Froude makes 
him say :—‘“ Personal equality of representation, the only equality 
that I can coneeive, would be a pure democracy, and in a country 
like ours, where the democracy does not profess the religion of the 
State, a democracy subversive of the laws and the constitution.” 
One is curious to know whether anybody in 1785 really was 
guilty of the very modern abuse of words implied in the phrase 
we have italicized. But, with the far graver faults of Mx 
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Froude’s book before us, we have no mind to dwell on these 
smaller matters. We have no mind to dwell on the t 
number of sentences to be found in this volume in which all 

tical construction is forgotten, or on the numberless ges 
which show the intense modernism of Mr. Froude’s mind, his 
incapacity for throwing himself into the position of men of any 
time or place except his own. Now these matters are but dust in the 
balance ; it seems a small matter even when Mr. Froude shows how 
little he understands political relations by saying, ‘The connexion 
was to be reduced to the tie of a common sovereign. Ireland was to 
be as Hanover.” Here of course the analogy between Ireland and 
Hanover is altogether unlucky. The same person happened to 
be Elector of Hanover and King of Great Britain. But anne 
and Great Britain had no further connexion. A time might come, 
and as every one knows it did come, when, without any change, 
without any legislative enactment, by ordinary operation of the law 
in each country, Hanover and Great Britain should cease to have 
acommon sovereign. But Great Britain and Ireland were, by the 
settlement of 1782, always to have one sovereign, like Sweden 
and Norway, though the Legislatures were to be distinct. Such 
_ an arrangement might lead to difficulties in case of the Royal 
Family becoming extinct, or of other extraordinary accidents, but 
still it was something quite different from the mere accidental 
union of Great Britain and Hanover. All matters of this kind 
seem altogether of minor importance alongside the deep moral 
objections to be made against the book, objections he in the 
case of the third volume, to the examination of which we shall 
have again to come back, become even stronger than in the case of 
the second. 


MY TIME, AND WHAT I’VE DONE WITH IT.* 


Se has laughed over some of Mr. Burnand’s 
amusing writings. He has undeniably discovered a vein of 
facetiousness almost peculiar to himself, and works it with an 
industry and a success which is really surprising. It is indeed 
true that the fun is not brought from far below the surface. No- 
body will suspect Mr. Burnand of being a deep thinker or a 
powerful satirist on the strength of his incessant flow of rather 
small jokes. The strain upon the intellect of author or of readers 
is remarkably small; and it is partly to that circumstance that his 
popularity is owing. The number of people who want to be 
amused and dislike any approach to serious thinking or feeling is 
extraordinarily great; and for them Mr. Burnand habitually pro- 
vides a mental food which is perfectly innocuous and distinctly 
pleasant. Anything like original humour is so rare that we would not 
speak too slightingly of Mr. Burnand’s previous writings; but it is 
natural enough that a writer who has had a success of this kind 
should wish to aim a little higher. He might argue with a certain 
plausibility that the talent which is so distinctly marked on the 
small scale should be equally effectual in a more arduous task. 
Prompted by some such ambition, Mr. Burnand has undertaken a 
serious novel, with a plot, with elaborately drawn characters, with 
serious sentiment, and even with a distinct moral. We were 
curious to see how far the experiment has been justified, and we 
cannot affect to entertain such deat upon the subject. In fact 
we cannot possibly call the novel a success. Here and there there 
may be some amusing fragments; but to read through it from the 
first page to the last is about as depressing a performance as we 
have often undertaken. The failure does not seem to be due to 
any want of pains; we need not decide whether Mr. Burnand is 
totally unfit for drawing a full-length portrait, however cleverly he 
may dash off hasty caricatures, or whether his want of practice 
has made him awkward in this first attempt. In the latter case 
we might be justified in hoping better things from him in future ; 
but we must confess that we are not very sanguine on the subject. 

Mr. Burnand, as we have admitted, has apparently been consci- 
entious enough in his aims. He perhaps reflected on beginning 
the novel that he must give full play to his sense of humour, as his 
readers would expect to laugh, and would take serious work from 
him as the pi take high tragedy from a popular comic actor. 
They would fancy that some hidden fun | concealed in his 
pathos, and would begin to giggle precisely when he wanted them 
to eh He has therefore provided a very sufficient proportion of 
purely comic characters, and of course he succeeds often enough in 
saying really funny things. Somehow or other, indeed, the fun 
strikes us as rather poor and rather too deliberate. We are not 
quite sure whether Mr. Burnand really becomes dull when he is 
under a sense of responsibility about his novel, or whether it is 
our own mood that is ¢ , and makes us yawn over 
jokes in a book which would amuse us in turning over a number 
of Punch. The facetiousness seems to lose its pomt in proportion 
as it becomes elaborate. Mr. Burnand’s humour has a distinctive 
flavour in general; but here he seems to be merely one of the 
imitators, and not one of the most successful imitators, of Dickens. 
Dickens himself became comparatively tiresome as he ea 
mannerist, or, in other words, as he took to imitating him- 
self and trying to reproduce in cold blood the effects which 
came na’ y from his spontaneous youthful spirits. But, if we 
are at times sensible of this relative decline in the writings of 
the man of true genius, we are simply bored by people who 
adopt his method at secondhand. We p few pF not have 
thought that Mr. Burnand was under a necessity of borrowing 


* My Time, and What I’ve Done with it. By F.C. Burnand. London : 
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from anybody in this enpacity, and yet the likeness is unmistak- 
able and extremely tiresome. ‘The most deliberately funny person 
in this book is a Mr. Verney, a hanger-on to theatrical life, who in- 
evitably recalls memories of Micawber and Mr. Turveydrop; and the 
comparison is by no means to Mr. Burnand’s advantage. We will 
quote a sentence, pretty much at random, from Mr. Verney, which is 
sufficiently characteristic. He has come down with a friend to dine 
at Windsor, and pays a visit to the hero at the school of Holy- 
shade, which, as it is next door to Windsor and on the Thames, 
may be identitied with tolerable ease :— 

“ We have [says Mr. Verney] only half an hour to walk to the hotel, to 
prepare ourselves for the conviviality of wine with a libation of water—and 
soap, Which we should find at its best in the neighbouring Royal town, 
whence this most useful commodity derives one of its most honoured titles.” 
Here he took up his hat. “ We must not keep our worshipful Bellwether 
Pipkison and the gregarious Lambs waiting. Perhaps Master Colvin would 
accompany us some way upon our road.” 


If this, or almost any other of Mr. Verney’s speeches, had been 
introduced to us as a fragment from an unpublished work by 
Dickens, hitherto cast aside as a failure, we should have been easily 
convinced of its authenticity. And the resemblance goes further 
than this superficial mannerism. The hero has an old nurse, a sister 
of this Verney, who is modelled after Peggotty; and a futher 
who has a strong family likeness to the elder Dombey; the father 
again is provided with a detestable companion in black whiskers, 
who occupies nearly the same position in regard to him as Carker 
does to Dombey in the original, and, like Carker, persuades a beau- 
tiful young lady to leave her husband, having first forced her into 
an uncongenial marriage. We do not mean to say that these coin- 
cidences are designed ; probably they are merely the result of that 
unconscious plagiarism which misleads any fervent admirer of an 
original author; but they naturally occur to the reader, and do not 
tend to increase our interest in the book. Second-hand fun is the 
worst of all second-hand articles. 

Mr. Burnand, however, resolved that his book should not be 
composed purely of this matter. He was writing a serial in an 
excellent magazine, and had to do something to keep up the interest 
of his readers in successive numbers. Peden he he had to 
design a plot. Dark hints are thrown out from the beginning of 
the book of a mystery connected with a certain usher at a 
preparatory school; and the mystery keeps on recurring at intervals 
without being apparently advanced a stage towards revelation. It 
is indeed a mystery of the most commonplace kind, and we very 
soon give up the attempt to guess it, being perfectly sure that 
everything will be unravelled in the concluding pages. At first 
the hero is supposed to be legitimate, then — to be illegiti- 
mate, and finally becomes legitimate again; and the persons who 
are in possession of the secret bully his father on the strength of 
it; but the whole affair, such as it is, might just as well have 
been left out of the story altogether. It only enables Mr. Burnand 
to tantalize us at times with the promise that something is 
coming, if only we will have patience to read on; but it affects 
the characters so little that our very languid curiosity is speedil 
quenched. It seems, indeed, that Mr. Burnand meant to rely Chieti 
upon other sources of interest, and that, besides being a humourist 
and developing a complex intrigue, he intended his story to be 
autobiographical. We do not mean that it tells us anything of Mr. 
Burnand’s private life, but that it is intended to give us pictures 
of certain scenes which he has had an opportunity of observing. 
There is, for example, a long account of Eton. Several real cha- 
racters are introduced under the flimsiest of disguises, and espe- 
cially there is a portrait of a distinguished Head-Master, well 
Imown to all Etonians whose school career was run some thirty 
years ago. The likeness is unmistakable, inasmuch as Dr.Courtly 
is made to pronounce the letter “s” as though it were “ th;” but 
having told us by this ingenious device that the Head-Master 
lisped, and further, that he aimed at being the old-fashioned scholar 
an Gate, Mr. Burnand does not succeed in passing below 
his external peculiarities. This sketch is very personal, but very 
trivial, and in his remarks upon the school discipline generally Mr. 
Burnand has really very little to tell us. He thinks, as otherpeople 
havethought, that athletic sportsare too much valued, that the know- 
ledge imparted is narrow and superficial, and that the boys are idle 
and left too much to their own devices; and he tells us at very great 
length how his hero and a friend once shot a swan and how nothing 
came of it. Mr. Burnand might possibly write an amusing account 
of these things if he would devote a whole story to the subject, 
but this little fragment of commonplace satire is not very strong 
in itself, nor does he take the trouble to blend it with the other incon- 
gruous elements of his novel. Then his hero goes to a University 
called Cowbridge, where he has a pleasant time, and joins in 
founding an amateur theatrical club; but the satire, if it is in- 
tended to be satire, is weaker than before, and we only learn that, 
in Mr. Burnand’s opinion, the theological training conferred is not 
so complete as it ought to be. Here, however, we come across 
another line of reflection, which crops up at intervals throughout 
the story, and seems to be intended to supply its chief moral, 
Several of the actors, for the number of personages which are more or 
less distinctly introduced to us is almost past counting, have been 
much affected at different times of their lives by the picturesque 
ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church, and by the purity and 
self-devotion of its priests. The pattern hero is educated with a 
view to taking orders, but is scandalized by the careless lives of 
certain English clergymen abroad, and thinks that the Ritualists, 
the only party in the Church of England with whom he has much 
sympathy, occupy an untenable logical position. It is, we need 
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hardly say, beyond our Povey to consider the validity of the 
arguments adduced by thi gentleman, but we 
may be permitted to observe that we have heard something very 
like them before. However, he is converted or perverted, as the 
case may be, and becomes a highly picturesque monk, who redeems 
an erring sister from destruction in the most becoming way. 

We must not go further in our analysis of this performance. The 
whole story is a thing of shreds and patches, devoid of any unity 
of sentiment or treatment, and manufactured with the least possible 
expenditure of genuine thought. If on one page we have a 
fragment of Dickens, we come upon the next to a bit from Miss 
Yonge; then we have perhaps a few “ happy thoughts,” then a 
bit of satire after the manner of Thackeray, and presently a few 
pages which remind us of Tom Brown’s Schooldays. In each of 
these cases we distinctly prefer the original to the echo; and the 
ol is perhaps most disappointing is that in which Mr. 

urnand appears in his own character. ere we should naturally 
have expected him to succeed best; and yet his own jokes, whether 
from their incongruous se pace the author felt a certain 
awkwardness in his new c r, strike us as a dreary and 
mechanical part of a performance in which a good deal of labour 
and genuine talent seems to have been expended to very little 
purpose. 


ROMANISM IN RUSSIA.* 


pe pursuit of knowledge under difficulties is a meritorious but 
not always a poe. task. And when the difficulties do not 
lie in the nature of the subject, but in the manner of presenting it 
to our notice, the learner may be excused for feeling some natural 
impatience. There is a good deal of interesting information to be 
gained from these volumes of a kind not easily accessible else- 
where. It is quite true, as Bishop Eden intimates in his preface, 
that Englishmen generally know very little about the Russian 
Church, though we should demur to his statement that they su 
it to be “in doctrine and discipline much the same as the 
hurch of Rome.” Most Englishmen who care to know anything 
at all about the matter are aware that in one fundamental point of 
discipline—clerical celibacy—the two Churches differ ; and there 
is nothing in this work to alter “the prevailing” and perfectly 
correct “ notion,” that in doctrine they are almost identical. Our 
complaint however is not that we are not told much which will 
be new to the majority of readers, and which we have no reason to 
doubt is substantially true, but that both author and trans- 
lator have combined to make the process of apprehend- 
ing what they tell us as difficult and repulsive as they well could. 
As the author, his judgment and temper are about 
equally at fault. If he had some appreciation of the difference 
between a commonplace book and an “ historical study,” and 
had learnt to distinguish the functions of an historian from those 
of a controversial 9 ey his work would probably have 
been reduced in size, but it would have gained immensely in 
arrangement, and would not have reproduced at every turn in an 
exaggerated form the unfairness which he is never weary of casti 
in the teeth of the “ Romanists,” whom he hates with a hat 
not unworthy of Mr. Whalley. It may be rather his misfortune 
than his fault that he has been singularly unhappy in his translator. 
The work, we believe, was written in Russ, but there is abundant 
evidence in almost every page that Mrs. M‘Kibbin has translated 
from a French version, and it is a pity that she did not take some 
ins to acquaint herself with the idioms of the English language 
Pefore—to adopt her own phraseology—she “commenced to 
undertake ” a task for which she is so singularly unfit. On the 
whole, what with the clumsy ment, the utter want of his- 
torical method, the violent partisanship, the slipshod style, and the 
merciless handling of the Queen’s English—to which may be added 
the absence of any index, a fault doubly unpardonable in a work 
so ill put together—we have seldom come across so unreadable a 
book. That we have read most of it is due to the interest of a 
subject about which information is not very easily obtained. But 
it is to be hoped that some future writer will be found to work up 
into a really systematic narrative the materials which Count 
Tolstoy appears to have tumbled piecemeal out of his note-book 
into the ae press. 

Meanwhile those who are interested in the fortunes of the 
Russian Church, especially during the last three centuries—for the 
ante-Reformation period is very summarily disposed of—and 
can spare time and patience, me 3 profitably consult these volumes. 
But they must them as they would read e.g. Rohrbacher or 
Mosheim, carefully noting the evidence for every fact, and discrimi- 
nating fact from inference and comment as they proceed. No 
Ultramontane or Protestant writer was ever more completely 
dominated by the conviction that his belief is alone true Christianity, 
and that all who oppose it are the enemies of God. Of Protestantism 
indeed the author says little, partly because it has not often come 
into collision with the Russian Church, Fay & because he does not 
think it Dagon J worth his notice. tt the whole work is one 
long philippic against “Romanism”; and yet a Romanist assailant 
would not find much trouble in drawing from his own s the 
materials for an effective reply. He admits indeed at the begin- 
ning that there is hardly any difference in the dogmas of East and 
West, but he then immediately proceeds :— 

Asceticism, the strict observance of Church prescriptions; reserve in all 

* Romanism in Russia : an Historical Study. By Count Dmitry Tolstoy, 
Minister of Public Instruction. Translated 7 i M‘Kibbin. London: 
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that concerned the religious affairs of other Churches, and the yd 


absence of violent propagandism ; such were the characteristics of the 


on Roman priesthood, on the con , subtle, active, and proud, after 
having recognized their Patriarch as the visible representative of the 
Saviour Himself, endeavoured without ceasing to confirm his spiritual 
power at home, and to propagate it abroad. 

* . * * * * * * 

The Roman priest propagated his faith by the sword ; violence he raised 

to a social institution through the Inquisition; he made the Compelle 
Intrare, falsely interpreted, the principle and the base of his zeal. In the 
history of Russia the contrary is to be found. 
And then we are told, in illustration of this, that from the time of 
the conversion of Vladimir, the first Christian King of Russia, in 
the tenth century, the Popes were constantly endeavouring to unite 
the Russian to the Roman Church :— 

Our first Christian King, Vladimir, had not yet entered the Greek Churclr 
when the Pope proposed to him to be baptized, and to introduce Romanism 
into Russia. ‘To the envoys of this mission Vladimir replied, “Return 
home! Our fathers never would accept it.” Later, Vladimir, being already 
a Christian, having joined the Church, determined to convert his people and 
disseminate Christianity throughout his dominions, the Court of Rome in 
988 made proposals to him to recognize her supremacy, and sent delegates 
to present him relics by way of a bribe. These attempts were equally in- 
effectual. When Russia had already become Christian and her Church 
actually in communion with that of Constantinople, Rome continued her 
efforts, and the Russian chronicles report in the years 991 and 1000 the 
arrivals of new envoys. 

The ancient history of our country repeatedly mentions the missions and 
epistles of the Popes towards the same end. 


It would be obvious to remark on this that from their own, and 
indeed from almost any point of view not exclusively Russian, the 
Popes were quite right. Their aim may have been partly ambi- 
tious, but it was surely desirable, both on religious and social 
grounds, to bring about a closer union between the various Chris- 
tian nations, and it must be remembered that at the period of 
Viadimir’s conversion the breach between Rome and Constan- 
tinople had only just been consummated. The Russians may have 
had good reasons for holding aloof from all communion with the 
West, but, so far as can be gathered from Count Tolstoy's narra- 
tive, their own statement of them is not very convincing. We 
have seen already that whereas it is the Y aggema of Romanism 
to propagate itself by the sword, “in the history of Russia the 
contrary is to be found.” Yet we are told a few further on 
that Roman, Prince of Galiez, replied to the plausible overtures of 
a Roman legate:—“ As for me, I have the weapon which God has 
given me, and while it is at my side, I have no occasion to purchase 
cities otherwise than by blood, after the example of my ancestors, 
who have enlarged the limits of Russia.” As the limits of 
Russia were coextensive with the limits of the Russian Church, 
this looks very like propagating the faith by the sword. A little 
later a Russian Grand-Duke, who is also a canonized Saint, St. 
Alexander Nevsky, mildly replies to some Dominican envoys sent 
from Alexander LV., “ Behold our faith! Those who do not pro- 
fess it, or profess otherwise, be cursed! And thus we curse you, 
miserable Latins.” This hardly exemplifies “the absence of vio- 
lence” among the Russians, nor do they seem to have had any 
greater objection to pro dism, as long as it was on the right 
side, — it was severely censured when practised by their 
Latin rivals :— 

At Novogorod some Russians even commenced to baptize their children 
according to the rites of the Roman Catholic religion, for which they were 
subjected to public penitence for six weeks—* as people who had, so to speak, 
two religions.” On the other hand, there were according to all probability 
also cases of conversion to the Greek faith ; for we find at this epoch detailed 
instructions as to the manner in which Roman Catholics should be received 
into the Orthodox Church. 


The attitude of the Russian towards the Latin Church during 
the five centuries between its foundation and the period of the 
Reformation is summed up in the gentle and charitable avowal 
that the Russians mistrusted the Latin “ heretics and schismatics ” 
worse than Mahometans, fled from them as a pest, and would 
have nothing in common with them. 

For two centuries after the Reformation the history of the re- 
lations of the Russian and Roman Churches is little more than 
a record of continual overtures on the one side, promptly 
snubbed—we hardly know what other term to use—on the na 
and in these transactions the Jesuits were naturally often mixed up. 
Twice during that period they were expelled from Danke but the 
managed each time to effect a fresh entrance. In the eighteen 
century, on occasion of the visit of the Czar Peter to Paris, the 
doctors of the Sorbonne drew up a note on the differences between 
the Eastern and Western Chaodhes conceived in an extremely con- 
ciliatory spirit, which was submitted to the Russian Bishops ; but 
the only reply elicited was that the Bishops had no power to 
decide the question, and “referred the learned professors to the 
four Eastern Patriarchs "—whose jurisdiction Peter had virtually 
superseded by the ukase establishing the Holy Governing Synod 
under himself as the ugvese ecclesiastical authority—“ or, what 
was still better, advi them to abandon it to decision of 
the Most High,” which is merely a polite form of deferring 
the matter till the Greek Kalends. As we approach the reign 
of the Empress Catherine II., whose ecclesiastical policy was 
far broader and more generous, though she cared nothing for 
its merely religious aspects, the plot thickens. There is much 
of interest, not only in its i on Russian affairs but 
on the internal condition of the Catholic Church, in 
the long and uered career of Siestrencewitz, the Latin 
Archbi of White Russia, who, among other peculiarities, 
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blicly supported the Bible Society and would certainly have 
| so called an Old Catholic in these days; but the tale is too 
intricate to be reproduced or even analysed here. Suffice it to 
say that the Archbishop, like the Jesuits after their suppression by 

Ili, was for a long time sapported by the Russian Court 
t the secret or avowed hostility of Rome. 

The chief interest of the second volume centres in the brilliant 
achievements and final collapse of the Jesuits, who from 1802 were 
for several years under the generalship of Father Gruber, one of 
the ablest men the Order ever They had a powerful 
patron in Prince Alexander Galitzen, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, and an ardent supporter in the famous Count de Maistre, who 
in 1803 became Sardin ian Minister at the Court of St. Peters- 
burg; and they made the most of their op nities. Notwith- 
standing the laws against what Mrs. M‘Kibbin calls “ the 
Pro ” they opened schools for the sons of the nobility, 
several of whom “ had the misfortune to be converted to Latinism.” 
When however they requested permission to proselytize the natives 
and Mahometans of Siberia, it was refused on the rather strange 
plea that it was incompatible with the dignity of the Empire, 
which ought to send missionaries to convert. these savages. to the 
Orthodox faith—but omitted to do so. White Russia was the 
chief seat of their tions, and they had several colleges and a 
noviciate there, and some 13,500 peasants under their 

. Their principal establishment was at Polotsk, and the 
tem of training there, as described by themselves, is sufficiently 
teristic to be worth quoting entire :— 

Prince Galitzen, to whom the Jesuits again addressed themselves, accorded 
them his powerful protection ; and in 1812 a ukase appeared upon the sub- 
ject of the Academy of Polotsk, confirming its establishment, “ as a signal 
mark of the special kindness of the Sovereign for the College of the Jesuits 
at Polotsk, who have rendered eminent services to education and youth.” 
This Academy was nominally subject to the Ministry of Public Instruction, 
was placed oe the limits of the jurisdiction of the University, and was 
administered by the General of the Order, enjoying all the privileges and 
rights of a university. It instructed in Theology, Philology, and a mixed 
faculty of Philosophy, Natural History, and Jurisprudence. It had the 
ers to confer scientifie degrees, as well as the dignity of Doctor of 

logy. Its diplomas had the same value as those of the University. 
The Provincial of the Order was its immediate chief, or rector, and every 
faculty could choose, as in the a its own Dean. With its own 
typography it also had the privilege of the censorship of its own publica- 
tions. Every other educational establishment of the Jesuits in the empire 
was subordinate to that of Polotsk. Its noviciate was transferred to the 
town of Pousza, in the Government of Vitebsk, between the cities of Rejitza 
and Dunnaburg. The educational system of the Jesuits. is too generally 
known to require explanation, or to detain us long over it, but we must 
wait a moment to glance at their own account of it. Their General himself 
thus explained it to Prince Galitzen :—*“ 1st. The pupils are not permitted 
to write or receive letters without the preliminary censorship of the Superior 
of the establishment, or to have any communication whatever with persons 
not forming part of the Noviciate, excepting only their parents. and. In 
the establishment itself, the pupils can only converse with the Reetor and 
the Confessor. They are never allowed to speak privately among them- 
selves, but are obliged to talk that every one may hear them during the 
recreations, and never otherwise than in the presence of the tutors. 3rd. 
The town of Pousza is an isolated place, where the pupils cannot possibly 
escape the vigilance of the tutors, or have relations with any one beyond 
it. 4th. During the course of study, which is two years, the pupils ex- 
clusively occupy themselves with prayer, or the reading of religious or other 
us exercises.” Thus, distant from all contact with the exterior world, 
ived of family ties, young men destined to become Jesuits commence 
by forgetting that they are men, do not occupy themselves with science, 
and are in time penetrated with such a spirit that, in throwing aside all 
social interests, it makes them not men but Jesuits. 

After the restoration of the Order by Pius VII. in 1814, 
the Russian Jesuits “commenced to consider everything as 
possible,” and seem to have rather lost their heads. They felt 
themselves strong enough “to open a Propagand in St. Peters- 
burg,” and gained over several distinguished converts, among whom 
were the Princess Galitzen and her cousin, the Princess Shmedt, 
Prince Odoewski, and the Princess Dolgorouki. These conversions 
were managed with great circumspection. One of their most 


important proselytes, the Countess Rostopchin, wife of the 
Governor-General of "Moscow, had been strictly ‘bound over to 


secresy by her confessor, who relates with much naiveté the 
result of her disobedience to his injunctions in telling the secret to 
her husband. “ When I visited her two days afterwards, I was 
quite stupefied on hearing this thoughtless conduct. I had occasion 
some time afterwards to wait on the Count, but he looked at me 
furiously and turned his back on me.” The same priest describes 
elsewhere with equal frankness his ingenious methods of pro- 
cedure 

Of all my religious duties, it is not Confession which is the most difficult. 
1 hear my people secretly ; but it is the Communion. I can confess during 
the promenade, or in an open saloon, without exciting the least suspicion ; 
but in administering the Sacrament I expose myself to much danger. Permit 
me to inform you of an invention of mine with regard to this ceremony, and 
give me your advice upon it. I intend having a small silver box made, 
which should contain the ciboire in small quantity ; afterwards I shall detail 
this miniature chalice, and how commodiously it can be carried the evening 
before-into the apartment of the person desiring to communicate, so that he 
can himself take it in the morning after prayers. By this means all the in- 
conveniences attending secret Communion will be done away with. 
In 1816 Count de Maistre—who must have shared the sentiment 
of a famous English epitaph on the social qualifications for the 
kingdom of heaven—writes exultingly on the rapid progress of 
conversions, and adds, “ Proselytism to Catholicism strikes one as 
much by the number of persons as by the rank they occupy in 
society. It is truly an oe: sight, as the most of these 
conversions are among st orders of society.” But 
by this time “the Propagand ” die are Ao be 


quite safe. The Emperor was very wroth on discovering the con+ 
version of the young nephew of Prince Alexander Galitzen, though 
the Jesuits assured him it was purely miraculous, and that they had 
done all in their power to prevent it. In December 1815 appeared. 
an Imperial ukase charging the Order with fomenting discord in 
families and disloyalty in the State, and banishing them from 
Moscow and St. Petersburg. Soon afterwards Count de Maistre, 
who was known to be concerned in some of the most i tant 
conversions, found it expedient to quit Russia, and in 1830 
a second ukase banished the Jesuits from Russia altogether, with a 
_ use forbidding them under any pretext to re-enter the 
pire. Count Tolstoy sums up the case against them in lan- 
guage which is evidently more polemical than judicial, though 
it may contain a good deal of truth. But there is one 
and it is the last which can be noticed here—to which 
we feel bound in the interest of literary morality to take very 
serious exception. We give it as it stands:— 

Respect for morality does not permit us to publish here their unchristian 
and unnatural behaviour toward their own confréres or the ignoble vices 
common to their schools; but we feel constrained to state that if any 
member of this Society suspect the veracity of our assertion, we shall be 
compelled to present to the public irrefragable proofs of the vile actions 
committed by the Jesuits. 


Nothing can justify the framing of such an indictment as this, 
Without making any positive statement, the writer more than in- 
sinuates charges of the most odious kind against a large and in- 
fluential body of men, men of name and position and with a character 
to lose; nor does the circumstance of their general unpopularity in 
his own country as well as in ours make the proceeding one whit 
less offensive, but the reverse. His charges are either true or 
false. If false, no condemnation can be too severe for such reck- 
less libelling ; if true—and we desire to pronounce no opinion on 
the matter of fact—they ought not to be alleged without giving 
the evidence. Count Tolstoy threatens to publish “irrefragable 
proofs” if any Jesuit ventures to suspect the veracity of his 
assertion. But if he has any proofs, he was bound to produce 
them before making such an assertion at all; if he has them not, 
whatever he may suspect, decency and charity should alike have 
kept him silent. 


REGINALD HETHEREGE.* 
7s is about as much plot in one of Mr. Henry Kinysley's 


novels as there is in a cracker that a boy lets off on Guy 
Fawkes’s day. There is a rapid succession of cracks, if we may use 
the word, in both one and the other, and then all is over and there 
is nothing but a confusion of sound to remember. The first 
cracker that is thrown may make one start and raise a certain 
degree of interest, and even cause some amusement, but when a 
dozen or two have been lighted, and each has gone through the 
same course as the one before, nothing but annoyance is caused. 
There are those who say that Mr. Henry Kingsley once wrote a 
good novel. Though we can scarcely believe it, yet we are not 
prepared to deny it. There may perhaps have been some interest 
at first excited by the rapid and violent succession of scenes in 
which he so. delights. There may have been those who were 
leased at finding that each chapter of a novel, like each 
fold in the cracker, could go off with a bang of its own. Not 
a few people have so small a power of keeping their atten- 
tion sustained, that they find it a great mental effort to follow 
the thread of the plot of a well-constructed novel. Now Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s novels have, we believe, some kind of plot. So far as 
we have been able to follow the plot of the one before us—and that 
is but very little indeed—it would seem that the children who are 
brought in at the end of the third volume are related to the wicked 
old man with whom the story opens in the first volume; distantly 
related however, for, if we mistake not, they are in the sixth or 
seventh generation from him. But though there is thus a certain 
kind of connexion, yet it does not appear to be in the least needful 
that any one should keep this connexion in memory. New cha- 
racters—nay, even new generations—are suddenly brought in, and 
with their doings fill each a chapter or so. The reader no more 
takes the trouble to study a new character than the railway-travel- 
ler takes the trouble to study the occupants of an adjoining carriage, 
when two trains going different ways are halting together in the 
same station. In each case they will be rapidly parted, though we 
should be sorry to suppose that on any railway, even on the London 
and North-Western when the tourist trains are running, there 
is a chance of accidents at all equal to that incurred by 
Mr. Kingsley’s characters. 

As Mr. Kiegsiey kills off his characters so rapidly, he is 
of course forced, as he does not seem to deal much in ghosts, 
constantly to bring in recruits. We might liken him not 
only to a general fighting a bloody campaign and always calling 
for fresh men, but also to a mistress of a household who is 
ever changing her footmen. She has a great succession of men, 
but as each one puts on the livery which the last had had to put 
off, there is no great difference to be seen among them. We have 
been introduced to many hundreds of Mr. Kingsley’s characters, 
but, if it were not that they have different names, we could not 
tell one from another. They are all equally extravagant, equally 
violent, and —— foolish. They talk in short jerky sen- 
tences, and if they write they all write short jerky letters. Like 
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as they all are toeach other, they are like nothing else we ever saw, 
They come in suddenly, poison or get poisoned without one knowing 
the reason why, except that they help to fill up a chapter, and then 
they are no more heard of. If they donot go quite so far as either to 
take life or to lose it, they do something very startling,and show that 
if they are not:ready for either the executioner or the undertaker, 
they should:at least be marched off to a lunatic asylum. Perhaps, if 
we had had patience to read the story through and to take 
copious notes, we might have found that at all events all the 
crimes that are committed lead up to the unfolding of the plot. 
But, as it is, we find that by the time we have been introduced by 
Mr. Kingsley in the next -dozen to as many new cha- 
racters, we have got patente bewildered about all whom he had 
described in the last half-dozen. There is, as we have saidnothing 
in his characters to distinguish them from each other except their 
names, and who can remember the names of scores of people to 
whom he is utterly indifferent? ‘Sometimes Mr. Kingsley makes 
his character male, sometimes female, sometimes old, sometimes 
oung. They are all nevertheless one and the same, and their 
ulness is of the same kind and the same weight. A dinner is 
given about the middle of the second volume, and we are suddenly 
introduced to “a very beautiful young lady of about eleven years 
in age, and thirty in self-possession.” There was, so far as we 
see, no need ‘to introduce jher at all, and no need to make 
her, when a child of eleven, talk as Mr. Kingsley would seem to 
think people of thirty talk. It would look odd, he must have 
supposed, and oddness.is mistaken by some le for cleverness. 
The young lady introduces ‘herself as Miss Hickson, the 
of Captain Hickson, and the grandchild by adoption of the e 
and Duchess of St. Privat. We think we have heard the names 
before, and begin to consider who all these people are, and what 
they have to do with the story, Qn looking back we find that a 
few chapters before, Captain Hickson and a Miss Murdoch had 
been married,.and that this is their only daughter. The Duke 
and Duchess, we suspect, are the same people as the Prince and 
Princess d’Amandvilliers of the earlier of the story. But as we 
considered, when we came to these med ge exalted rank, that they 
‘were introduced merely to please those among Mr. Kingsley’s readers 
who should happen to be milliners or shopboys, we did not trouble 
ourselves about them any further. Miss Murdoch hada wicked 
brother who is ever Cagney eae, and trying to kill off his 
relations. On one occasion he invites the hero to dinner at the 
Bedford, and there offers him a glass of poisoned sherry and bitters 
one dinner. The hero insisted, however, on his host drinking 
He pretended ‘to put his lips to it, and with a curse threw it violently on 


the fire. The spirit in the wine flashed up blue, and ‘then a lambent, green | 


flame began creeping about among the. coals. 


The hero thereupon writes to warn the poisoner’s aunt, with 
whom “the murderous young vagabond” lived. The letter he 
sends and the answer he receives are so brief that we can easily 
afford space to quote them. The letter ran :— 


Have you made your will in favour of James ? 
REGINALD. 
The answer was :— 


No. Hester. 


But we are forgetting the young lady of eleven whom we have 
left in the drawing-room. She filled the two old priests who were 
talking to her with “ astonishment and admiration.” When dinner 
was announced “ she dashed downstairs, and was discovered, when 


the guests arrived at the dining-room, to be eating maccaroni as | 
of which she | 


a preparation for a grand dinner of nine plats, of 
partook freely.” And yet these two old priests, who admire a child 
of eleven when eating like a hog and talking with the impudence 
of an impudent woman, are meant by Mr. Kingsley to be men of 
the most perfect breeding. Presently there came news that her 
brother, in some examination, had come out “ fourth on the list, and 
first prize for mathematics.” But here we will let Mr. Kingsley 
speak for himself :— 

By degrees the face flushed, the eyes grew more prominent and brilliant, 
and the bosom began to heave; then there was a movement very slight at 
the corners of the mouth, accompanied with a.lowering of the eyelids, and 
a knitting of the brows, telling of emotion which would not long be sup- 

and then the child buried her face im her hands and ‘burst 


As a matter of taste we should have preferred a fresh attempt at 
soning to such a description as this. Presently there comes to 
inner “the Greek merchant, Count Theodorides,” who turns 
out ‘to be no Greek, but some one or other in disguise. The old 
lady who signed her name Hester, when he was introduced 
to her, “rose and gave him a sweeping curtsey, looking him 
straight in the face.” She evidently had some knowledge of him, 
for the next morning “she went privately to the City, and sold 
out some Greek mining shares she had, with which Mr. Theodorides 
was connected.” She had reason for.so doing, for ina chapter or 
two further on one Mrs. Simpson is found dead by Theodorides in 
Rosherville Gardens. In her purse were found banknotes for a 
thousand pounds, besides a great deal of money. No doubt as she 
had gone to those gardens which are so well known as “the place 
where to spend a happy day,” she had been careful not to run the 
risk of having her happiness marred by a want of pence. “She 
had died of heart disease, it appeared. ‘It was.a mercy,’ said the 
coroner, ‘that the unhappy lady was found by Count Theodorides. 
She would have been a rich booty for any straggling thief.” 


| with his Lordship’s approbation, London : 1669. 


‘When, however, Mr. Simpson ‘heard ‘by whom she had been found, 
“ from ‘that moment he:never spokeone ‘word,-good or bad,” and 
‘before long “ died,.it was strongly suspected, ‘by his own hand.” 
Had the lamented Mrs.:Simpson ‘been cast in an ‘heroic mould, 
we should have at onee come ‘to the conclusion that she ‘had 


ceives news from a pilot that he has.a-daughter born to him ‘and 
that, his wife is over ‘Kinguloy delights in 
that cost sixty guineas between ‘Mr. Ki y delights ‘in 
sums of money, the bigger the better. He brings'in aman called 
Thomas Morris, chiefly, Recindld He 
that:he gave 350/. for a ‘horse. i erege, ‘hero, 'a 
man ofhis life was hard up for money, and-was 
always being arrested, but who, while unable to pay his own debts, 
was yet-great'in “theoretical finance,” ‘in ‘a -very few ‘chapters 
made greatin practical finance also,and becomesalmost amillionaire. 
‘He 'buys:a fine estate,:and goes down to'take possession of it. An 
old housekeeper shows ‘him over the house,:and introtluees ‘to ‘him 
“a very old bloodhound and ‘her puppy, the puppy nearly as big 
as:its:mother. The old dog ‘smelt Reginald, then ‘sent ‘up a 
long,:-sonorous howl. The puppy idiotically got inside ‘the ‘fender, 
and threw itself:down to sleep, as ‘to this action 
was to*break every bone in its body.” » dogs do not send up 
long, sonorous howls without reason. Reginald after ‘supper goes 
round the house. “At the end of the great <drawi ‘the 
candle suddenly burnt into ‘the socket, went out, and he was ‘eft 
darkling.” He could not’find his way back, and so‘he sat down'to 
:pass the night :— 

A door opened atthe end of the room, and a beautiful lady, 
in a white ¢ dressing-gown, came in. She light, peak she per 
about; she went towards a:writing-table:where -there -were ‘pens, ink, and 
paper. There she sat down-and wrote a-note, which she closed, :and left on 
the ea then exited, and all this time the foolish dogs-had taken .no 
notice at 


Reginald had cigar-lights, and, striking the caper 
that stood on the table Why he had not done 'this before:is 
made clear. He looked at the letter. It was directed to himself. 
“At this moment both the bloodhounds went mad with sudilen, 
savage fury ” :— 


“ Quiet, you fools,” said Reginald, opening the letter. Almost.as he said 
so three things happened er. There was an -explosion outside the 


'|-window: a crinkling smash of glass followed, and a bullet buried itself in 
|] the table before him. He put out the light, holding the letter in his hand. 
‘| Then he ran to the window, keeping behind the mullion, and opened jit. 
| The hounds leapt out. There were two sharp shots in the shrubbery, and 


one*smothered sound, half sob, half yell. The puppy came back through 
the window, cowed and whining; the old bitch did not eome back at all. 
She had-tried to do her best, poor thing. In. her stupid brain she:had: made 
out that Reginald was her new master, and she had died for him: she could 
do nomore. “Poor dumb thing!” said Reginald to himself. “This is 
the only home she has ever known, and she has done the best for its 
-master.”” 


Tf our readers delight in scenes scarcely less exciting than this, 
they will find them scattered with a profuse hand throughout the 
hook. For ourselves, so wearisome do we find Mr. Henry \Kingsley 
that, as long as there exists a single volume of sermons that we 
have not read, so long shall we have a book that will aflord us 
more lively reading than his lest novel. We do not pretend’to 
have read Reginald Hetherege through. We are but men, and 
sleep will weigh our eyelids down. There was a mystery in the 
story—a room that was shut up in the year 1780, and opened at 
the end of the third volume. The author has done his best to 
make his readers curious about this room. We for our part 
should have been well content to have had the third volume of 

inald Hetherege sealed up like the room for eighty years or so. 
In fact the story would have been quite as interesting, and scarcely 
less intelligible, if Mr. Kingsley had forgotten that it required a 
third volume to bring it to an end. 


CHARLES HOWARD, EARL OF CARLISLE.* 


.RLES HOWARD, the first Earl of Carlisle, so created 

on the Restoration of Charles II., had come of age shortly 
after the execution of Oharles I. ; he adhered to the public order of 
ings which he found existing, entered the army, and became 
attached to Oliver Cromwell, who much courted this wealthy scion 
of an ancient noble family of the North. Howard was - 
son in the main line of Lord William Howard, the “ Belted Will.” 
He was the heir of great estates in Essex, Yorkshire, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, i, and Northumberland. He fought, and, 


* A Relation of Three Embassies from his Sacred Majestie Charles II. 
to the Great Duke of Muscovie, King of Sweden, and the King of 
Denmark ; performed by the Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle in the years 
1663,and 1664. Written by an Attendant on the Embassies, and published 


taken that great sum of money with her to Reosherville a 
in order that on hearing of some piece of good fortune -she & 
might thrust it all into the hands of ‘the messenger, or scatter ‘ 
banknotes among the waiters. For it is one of ‘the marks of & 
heroic character, as drawn oe ‘Kingsley, ‘to -give guineas to 
waiters and postboys. An ic general does indeed on one ee: 
occasion, after dining on a plate of beef, give only half-a-guinea to 
a waiter, but then he had:made up for it by:thus addressing the Ss 
man:—“T want sun. IJ also want forgetfulness:of the pest and 
you -people: is:friend, a post-captain, who ‘has ‘not perhaps 
the command of ‘such fine language as ‘the General, when ‘he ‘re- 
HEstTeEr, 
| 
| 
| | 
into tears. | 
| 
| | 
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ined distinction under Cromwell at the battle 


in Cromwell’s Parliaments of 1654 and 1656. He was one of 
Crpmwell’s major-generals; he was one of Cromwell's peers. He 
‘was not only made a member of Cromwell’s Second House, and so 
one of his — but special titles of peerage were conferred on 
him by the Protector, who in all the days of his power created 
only two viscounts and one baron, and who made Charles Howard 


is — ym to be intended for Charles Howard, no-worth 
ted so be a pun on Naworth, one of his Northern posses- 
sions, still i 
Viscount Saye and , having been first vituperated, then comes 
“ the second, a person of as little sense as honesty, preferred for no 
other reason than his no-worth, his no-conscience, except cheating 
his father of all he had was thought a virtue by him who, by sad 
experience, we find, hath done as much for his mother—his 
country.” The particulars of this unfilial conduct, if the 
character applies to Howard, are not known. In the reign of 
Charles II. bury and Carlisle were for several years close 
political associates. 

After the death of Oliver Cromwell Howard was one of the 
zealous supporters and advisers of Richard, until power fell from 
him. He was foremost in ——— Richard to resist the Walling- 
ford House officers, and undertook, if Richard would authorize 
him, to make them yield by force. Richard declined the advice, 
and fell. Howard was nowdeprived of hisregiment. He eagerly 
joined Monk in bringing about the Restoration, and was soon 
conspicuously rewarded. He was a member of the Convention 
Parliament which restored Charles; he was made a Privy 
Councillor ; he was appointed one of the Special Commissioners for 
the trial of the regicides. He was created, on the occasion of the 
Coronation, in scornful confirmation of Cromwell’s previous 
creations, Baron Dacre of Gilsland, and Viscount Howard of 
a with the addition of the higher title of Earl of 
Carlisle. The devoted servant of the Cromwells had suddenly be- 
come the enthusiastic follower of Charles II.; his wealth and 
ya made him important for the restored Monarchy as before 
‘or Cromwell ; and engaging personal qualities and easy manners 
probably disarmed in his case, as in that of Admiral Montagu, 
now created Earl of Sandwich, the criticism and abuse which have 
been so freely lavished on Monk and on Ashley Cvoper. 

Bishop Burnet, who in one says that he learnt much 
about Cromwell from Lord Carlisle, and says in another that he 
had declined his overtures for acquaintance, speaks of him dis- 
paragingly, and describes him as having in Cromwell's time “run 
into a high profession of religion, to the pitch of praying and 
preaching in their meetings; but after the Restoration he shook 
that off and ran into a course of vice” (Own Time, i. 494). He 
was selected by the King in 1663 to proceed on special embassies 
to Muscovy, Sweden, and Denmark. These were embassies of 
compliment in return for embassies of congratulation on Charles's 
restoration sent by the Czar of Muscovy and the Kings of Sweden 
and Denmark; and in the case of the Czar of Muscovy, the Am- 
bassador was charged with the special business of obtaining the 
renewal of the privilege of the English Company of Merchants at 
of —— there without payment of any duty. This 
ancient B ge had been taken away by the present Czar to 

English merchants for sympathy with the rebellion and 

execution of Charles I. The Russian Em to London in the 

vious year had been received with great pomp and ceremony. 

> Earl of Carlisle carried with him a great train and expensive 

equipage, thus described in an account of his embassies published 
by one of his attendants :— 

His train consisted of near fourscore ms, amongst which he had ten 
gentlemen, six pages, two trumpets, and twelve footmen. He had also a 
—— several interpreters, a chirurgeon, six musicians, besides many 

en that were very or in Muscovy. And forasmuch as his 
Excellence was to begin that way the circle of his embassies (to the end he 
might come back by Liefland into Sweden, by Sweden into Denmark, and 
from thence come into England), before his departure he provided himself of 
all such necessary things as Russia could scarce afford. that, besides the 
liveries which were made at London, he was also forced to provide himself 
of beds and chairs, and even of all kitchen movables, only the chimney ex- 
cepted, and that would have been, too, most serviceable in several places. 
Lord Carlisle was accompanied by his Countess, and also by his 
eldest son, Viscount Morpeth, about seventeen years old. The 
Countess gave birth to a son at Copenhagen, while Lord Carlisle 
was discharging there the last of his embassies, and the King and 
Queen of Denmark and the Prince Royal were sponsors at the 
i The famous Andrew Marvell, member for Hull and the 
friend of Milton, was taken by Lord Carlisle as secretary of his 
embassies, and he obtained leave from his constituents to accept 
the post. The Rev. Mr, Grosart, the last editor and biographer of 
Marvell, has erroneously assumed that Marvell was author of the 
minute and interesting account published of Lord Carlisle’s em- 
bassies ; there is conclusive internal evidence to the contrary (pp. 
6 and 23). The author signs himself G.M. Mr. Grosart, A 
ae ell’s authorship were a certainty, says, “ From first 
to last the impress of Marvell is on all.” The author is a culti- 


vated man and a scholar; but from first to last there is no sign of 
Marvell’s vivacity and wit. The volume contains only one inci- 
dent of interest in connexion with Marvell’s biography. On one 
occasion, in Swedish territory, Marvell, finding’a difficulty with one 
of his waggoners, put a pistol to his head, which roused a mob 
against him and endangered the party, and required the ambas- 
sador’s pacific interference (p. 430). Marvell’s Latin scholarshi 
was soduaiy the reason of his selection to be secretary, Loi 
Carlisle’s notes to the Muscovite Government being invariably 
translated into Latin. Lord Macaulay has made the mistake of 
referring to a French translation of the account of Lord Carlisle’s 
Embassies, published at Amsterdam in 1672, as the original work, 
and calling the English original, published in 1669, a translation 
from the French. 

Beyond a reception at Moscow of barbaric splendour, intended 
for Muscovite display more than for respect to the King of England, 
Lord Carlisle was treated with much indignity in Russia, and 
failed to obtain whatever he asked. In Sweden and Denmark he 
was honourably treated. The Czar of Muscovy sent quickly after 
him, when he left Moscow, an envoy to the Court of London to 
complain of his conduct ; but the barbaric — arrogance, and 
mendacity were well understood by Charles Il., who entirely 
approved of Lord Carlisle’s proceedings. Carlisle was sent again 
to Sweden on a special embassy in to tho Glanter' to the 


Lord Carlisle’s wealth doubtless made him specially useful for 
these expensive embassies of State, and, though an eager politician, 
he probably had more pleasure in diplomatic employment than in 
regular political service at home. He joined, as a peer of Parlia- 
ment, in the opposition to Clarendon which determined that 
Chancellor's fall, and he was afterwards prominent in endeavours, 
led by Buckingham, who succeeded as Prime Minister, to break the 

wer of the Duke of York, Clarendon’s father-in-law. One of 
Settingionts schemes was to divorce the King from his Queen 
on account of her barrenness, and so imperil the Duke of York’s 
succession. Another more sure way of attaining this last object 
was to induce the King to declare a marriage with the Duke of 
Monmouth’s mother. Carlisle and Ashley, afterwards Earl of 
Shaftesbury, are said to have been the first to propose to the King, 
as early as 1668, this legitimization of Monmouth. Carlisle offered 
to bring forward the matter in the House of Lords (Burnet’s Own 
Times, i. 261, herson’s Original Papers, i. 46, Dublin edition, 
1775). This was in 1668. The King refused the advice, but it 
was thought to be not disagreeable to him. Carlisle and Shaftes- 
bury renewed the advice in 1673, when the King met them with a 
more stern refusal. But they are said then to have told the King 
that, would he but say he was married to Monmouth’s mother, 
they would find plenty of witnesses to swear it (Life of James II., 
i. 490, Macpherson’s Original Papers, i. 72). Opposition to the 
Duke of York seems to have been Carlisle's rulingidea. After the 
break-up of the Cabal Ministry, and Shaftesbury’s dismissal 
from: the Chancellorship, Carlisle was prominent in organizing in 
the House of Lords a Parliamentary Opposition to the King’s 
Government. Shaftesbury, Holles, Halifax, Salisbury, and Falcon- 
bridge were his principal associates. They met for some time at 
Holles’s house (Ruvigny, March 6, 1674, in Archives of French 
Foreign Office, Letters to Williamson, February 28, 1674). Popery 
was now inextricably associated with the Duke of York’s succes- 
sion; he was a declared Roman Catholic, and had just married for 
second wife, amid national indignation, a Roman Catholic princess. 
The Parliamentary session of January 1674 opened with vigorous 
efforts in the House of Lords against the spread of Popery in the 
Royal Family and the nation. Lord Salisbury moved that the 
Duke of York’s children should be educated in the religion of the 
Church of England, and Lord Carlisle seconded this motion. 
Lord Carlisle further moved for a Bill to prevent the King and 
other members of the Royal Family from marrying without the 
consent of Parliament. In the discussion of this Bill Lords Carlisle 
and Halifax pro that the penalty of disobedience should be 
exclusion from the succession ; the Earl of Peterborough declared 
this a “horrid notion,” and Shaftesbury replied that “it was not 
so horrid,” and declared that he supported it, “ not as a thing he 
desired should look backward but forward, and for which there 
had been precedents” (Macpherson’s Original Papers, i. 73, 4). 
Parliament was prorogued on February 24, and did not meet 
again till April 1675. Shortly before this meeting .Shaftes- 
bury addressed a letter to the Earl of Carlisle, which was 
printed, and served as a political manifesto of the Oppo- 
sition. Shaftesbury complained in this letter of the King’s 
unwillingness to meet Parliament, and counselled that a new Par- 
liament should be demanded. He angrily commented on rumours 
busily spread that he intended to return to office :— 

I am ashamed [he wrote] I was thought so easy a fool by those who 
should know me better ; but I assure your lordship there is no place or con- 
dition will invite me to Court during this Parliament, nor until I see 
the King thinks frequent Parliaments as much his interest as they are 
the es for until then I can neither serve the King as I 
would, nor think a great place safe enough for a second adventure. 


Shaftesbury desired Lord Carlisle to communicate his sentiments to 
Lord Mordaunt, the Earl of Salisbury, Lord Falconbridge, and 
Lord Holles. At this time he distrusted Halifax, who he thought 
was bidding for office. But in the subsequent Session, when 
Lord Danby endeavoured to carry through Parliament a Bill 
imposing a non-resisting test on the nation, and Shaftesbury led a 
vigorous and brilliant Opposition, Halifax with all his keenness 
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and ability was at his side, and Carlisle and Falconbridge did not 
appear. bury then accused Carlisle of being enticed away 
by @ pension :— ‘ 

If you ask after the Earl of Carlisle, the Lord Viscount Falconberg, and 
the Lord Berkeley of Berkeley Castle, because you find them not mentioned 
amongst all their old friends, all I have to say is that the Earl of Carlisle 
stepped aside to receive his ion, the Lord Berkeley to dine with the 

Treasurer ; but the Lord Viscount Falconberg, like the nobleman in 
the Gospel, went away sorrowful, for he had a great office at Court. But 
I despair not of giving you a better account of them next session ; for it is 
not possible, when they consider that Cromwell’s major-general, son-in-law, 
and friend should think to find their account amongst men that set 
up on such a bottom.—(“ Letter. from a Person of Quality to his Friend in 
the Country,” wrongly attributed to Locke, but written under Shaftesbury’s 
dictation.) 

Money there is no reason for supposing that Carlisle needed 
or cared for, but he was not insensible to the King’s favour, 
and he liked foreign travel and a distinguished position abroad. 
Bishop Burnet says of him that “he loved to be popular, and yet to 
fe fh Py interest at Court, and so was apt to go forward and 
bac in public affairs.” He was appointed in 1678 Governor 
of Jamaica, in succession to Lord Vaughan. He was thus absent 
from England during the early days of the Popish Plot and conse- 
quent commotion. t he returned from Jamaica in oo 
1680, shortly before the trial of his kinsman, William Howard, 
Viscount Stafford, a victim of the Popish Plot fury. Carlisle 
sided with his old political allies, and was one of four Howards, 
kinsmen of Stafford, in the House of Lords, who voted in the 
majority for his condemnation. He afterwards, with his brother- 
in-law, Thomas Lord Howard of Eserick, vainly endeavoured to 
nag @ commutation of the sentence from death to banishment 
life. This proposal being rejected by the House of Lords, 
Carlisle and Howard of Eserick obtain ed permission to visit Lord 
Stafford in the Tower, in the presence of a warder. Bisho 
Burnet was with Stafford when Carlisle entered. It was Stafford’s 
hope that he might yet obtain a pardon by making revelations to 
the House of Lords, and he desired Lord Carlisle to carry a 
message to the House that whenever they would send for him he 
would discover all heknew. He was immediately sent for, and he 
Shaftesbury of having early in the reign enco the 
Roman Catholics to hope for a toleration. It need not be said 
that toleration is one thing and empire another. Stafford was 
sent back to the Tower, and he was executed. The Duke of York 
ed Carlisle's intervention as an endeavour to obtain from 


‘Stafford accusations of himself, and he also accused Burnet of 


having the same object. It ap that Stafford had made over- 
tures to leading opponents of the Roman Catholics, to the Earl of 
Essex, Lord Russell, and Sir William Jones, encouraging them to 
expect that he would seriously compromise the e of York. 
Burnet got also into bad odour with Shaftesbury (Burnet’s Own 
Time, i. 493-4, Life of James IL., i., 639). 

Lord Carlisle died in 1684, at the age of fifty-six. A daughter, 
Lady Mary Fenwick, raised a monument to his memory in York 
Minster, on which she affectionately recorded that “he was not 
more cn by the nobility and antiquity of his family than 
he was by the sweetness and affability of a natural charming temper, 
which being improved by the peculiar ornament of solid greatness, 
courage, justice, generosity, and a public spirit, made him a great 
blessing to the and nation wherein he lived; in business he 
was ious and diligent, and in war circ ct, steady, and 
intrepid ; in council wise and etrating ; and though his character 
may secure him a place in the annals of fame, yet the filial piety 
of a daughter may be allowed to dedicate this monumental pillar 
to his memory.” He had not been a commanding statesman, but he 
had exercised the influence of his wealth and rank for the principles 
of liberty, and had discharged with honour the duties of foreign 
and colonial employments. The title has continued in unbroken 
succession to our own times. The distinctions of the Earls of 
Carlisle culminated in the last Earl, the seventh of the line, who 
was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland after a long and consistent political 
eareer, and whose public life was adorned and illustrated by 
scholarship, literature, and exemplary virtue. 


GUARDS AND LINE.* 


Ww. have before us examples of two entirely different methods 
of treating the same subject. It is desirable that a record 
should exist of the services of every regiment in the army, and 
that, if possible, that record should be compiled by some present 
or past member of the corps. But although nowadays every 
man, woman, and, we had almost said, child, is ready to write a 
book, there is an infinite variety of ways of writing, and nothing 
is more rare than the talent which can hit the happy mean 
between the brief and barren summary and the heavy catigested 
mass of details. These remarks are suggested by a comparison 
between the historical record of the 35th Regiment and that of 
the Grenadier Guards, which have both been lately published. In 
our view, the first of these books is too short and the second 


i . B 
K.C.B., late Grenadier Guards. 3 ve, London: John Murray. 187, 
An Historical Memoir of the 35th Royal Sussex Regiment of Foot. om 

ied by Richard Trimen, late Captain 35th Foot. Southampton: The 
pton Times Newspaper and Prin and Publishing Company, 


too long. But at the same time we must admit that a book 
which is not a good history in itself may be valuable as material 
from which history may be written ; and if means can be found to 
pay for a sumptuous publication, let the Guards profit by this 
example of their undeniable superiority in command of money 
over the Line. 

The Origin and History of the First or Grenadier Guards, how- 
ever written, must be deeply interesting, nor is it any reproach to 
Lieut.-General Sir F. W. Heniiion to say that he has apgies 
himself with laborious industry to every accessible source of in- 
formation. This regiment has almost the longest record of any in 
the service, only yielding, we believe, to the 1st Royals, which re- 

resent the Scottish Guard of the Kings of France, and to the 3rd 
Butts, which were originally raised for the service of the States- 
General of Holland ; and it has necessarily shared in all the great 
military events of English history during the last two centuries. It 
fought at Steenkirk and Landen under King William IIL, at 
Blenheim, Ramillies, Oudenarde, and Malplaquet, under Marl- 
borough, and at and Inkermann. It 
numbers among its colonels Marlborough and Wellington. In the 
soldiers’ battles, as they may equally be called, of Fontenoy and 
Inkermann, it bore a distinguished part, and on both occasions it 
helped to win from French gen the admission that British 
infantry had done what their own could not do. There is some 
similarity also in the lessons that may be drawn from these two 
campaigns :— 

The evils of divided ‘counsels had been so apparent in the last cam 
that the allied Powers concurred in the necessity of having one h and 
tho in Flanders (im 2745}, Eis was young-—caly 

forces in ers | In I Wi 


ti d honest ; iplinarian, was ular 
His military capacity was adequate to that which soldiers weary 
of reach eck denied at Se » “to have a go in at the d—d 
lace, and be done with it.” A general, provided he be reso- 
ute, is better than two ones, and if the Duke of Cumberland 


had been supported by his whole army as he was by the British 
infantry, he would as have won the battle against superior 
numbers, and in defiance of all rules of art. But it was a pity that 
such fine soldiers should not have been moré skilfully commanded. 
In 1742 died Lieut.-Colonel Lettler of the 1st Guards. He was one 
of five private soldiers who swam to cut the drawbridge-chain at 
the siege of Lille, under Marlborough and Eugene, three of whom 
were killed. He survived and was promoted, and remained in the 
regiment thirty-four years, as a memorial of a time when it was 
ut the same time a corps of Highlanders recently raised was 

brought to London, and on a rumour that they were to be sent- 
abroad one hundred and fifty of them mutinied, took arms, and 
marched off towards Scotland. They were pursued and compelled 
to surrender in pene: ene and the ringleaders were con- 
ducted under an escort of Guardsto the Tower, and afterwards exe- 
cuted. The greater number rejoined their battalion and went with it 
under Lord Semple to Flanders, where it served with great distinc- 
tion at Fontenoy and elsewhere, and became known as the 42nd Regi- 
ment. Ifit could only have been explained to these hardy mutineers 
that the Duke of Cumberland woul lead them to battle as often as 
they chose to follow, they might have preferred to die at Fonteno 
instead of on Tower Hil . The simple tactics of the Duke are w 
described as follows:—“ The failure of the attack upon the 
Fort d’Eu, as well as the second one a Fontenoy, and the loss 
of the Dutch against the right of the French lines, roused the 
anger of the Duke, who swore that he would carry the position 
cost what it might.” The attacks upon the flanks were regarded 
at the outset as essential preliminaries to the attack upon the 
centre, but these attacks having failed, the general was all the 
more determined that the attack upon the centre should be made. 
One is reminded of Capaneus in the play boasting that if the 
Gods willed he would take Thebes, and if the Gods did not 
will he would take it all the same. Unfortunately, however, 
the Gods, with the help of Marshal Saxe, were too much for 

, but while hi try was applauded, his judgment was 
condemned, “for the attack had conducted rashest 
manner, and in opposition to all the rules of war.” ‘Yet from a 
regimental point of view the defeat of Fontenoy may be regarded 
as equal to a victory. 

A remarkable exploit was performed by the Guards in 1793, 
when they were again serving on nearly the same ground, under 
another Prince of the same House, prolific rather in soldiers 
than in generals, the Duke of York. In fifty years the dress 
of the Guards had not improved. The loose coat and flapped 
of 1745 the eye more than the 

ht-fitting garments of 1793, it appears that dress may be 
typical of Eacipline, which in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century was very severe without efficient. The 
conduct of the Guards is commen by all generals in all 
campaigns, but the army generally was addicted to disorder, for 
which the only recognized remedy, alike under the Duke of York 
and under Wellington, was flogging. It would be interesti 
to know what was the practice in this respect under Marl- 
borough, of whom Macaulay grudgingly says that cruelty was not 


among his vices. We suspect, but it would be difficult to prove, 
that severity of punishment increased during that part of the 
i ly glorious, There 

Guards on duty 


eighteenth century which was not partic 
is an order of this period that any soldier of 
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in London who committed certain i ities in dress should 
receive roo lashes. But, on the other hand, these soldiers 
enjoyed certain privileges, now abolished, among which was that 
of working in plain clothes for hire in the coal trade. In Flanders 
their superiority to other troops in trench-work was ascribed to 
this experience, to which also they owed the name of “coal- 
heavers.” They did in London many of the duties of police, and 
their ‘forbearance and discretion in dealing with the mob are 
y commended. Att Lincelles, where three battalions of 

Guards defeated twelve battalions of newiy-raised French troops 
in 1793, the soldiers, instead of killing their opponents when they 
got into the redoubt, rather treated them as a mob in London, 
iking them with their fists, and calling out, “Let him 
alone ; ‘the little animal can’t do much harm.” The Duke of 
York was as well served as the Duke of Cumberland 
had ‘been ‘by his country’s troops, but he failed equally in 
evoking and directing the energy of confederate armies. The 
highest-civil and military ability was needed to make one of these 
campaigns suceessful. King William III. had the former, but not 
the fatter. The ‘Dukes of Cumberland and York had not much of 
either. Marlborough and Wellington were fully endowed with 
both. ‘Yet under — Guards the yom 
troops rally did their duty. were equal to either 
fortune the way prevented defeat from 
becoming ruin. Immediately after the affair at Lincelles the allies 
laid siege to Dunkirk, and an officer of the First Guards was 
wounded on the same ground as that occupied by the Royal Regi- 
ment of Guards in 1658 at the battle of the Downs. This Royal 
iment of Guards was formed by King Charles II. in Flanders 

ore his restoration, and it fought for Spain against France, which 
had the support of Cromwell. It was afterwards ted 
with a regiment raised in England at the Restoration, and thus the 
First or Grenadier Re iment of Guards was formed. "The Cold- 
streams were General Monk’s regiment, and the Fusiliers were a 
Scotch regiment of Guards. It would be impossible, however, in 
a single article, to a to the long and varied services of 
we propose therefore to return to them 


The Historical Memotr of the 35th Royal Susser Regiment of 


Foot is contained in one small unpretending volume which 
trasts strongly with the three bulky and handsome volumes which 
record the services of the Grenadier Guards. The editor perti- 
nently asks why “‘ Quebec ” should not be seen on the colours of the 
regiments that fought there; and, indeed, he and the historians 
of other regiments may well complain that their great deeds have 
become, with time the of newer 
ries, more t alf-forgotten things. et one mem is 
owe to the 35th Regiment and to the Grenadier Guards ae 
both shared the defeat and captivity which an English force, com- 
manded by the French Earl of Galway, inc at Almanza at 
the hands of the English Duke of Berwick, commanding a Franco- 
pee army. It is strange that from the same family of Ohurchill 
ould have sprung both Marlborough and one of the ablest leaders 
of the side ape to him. An English officer who was among 
many prisoners taken at Almanza told his captors, “If you 
will change generals, we will fight you over again.” This may be 
compared with the of a Bavarian telling the Orown Prince 
that if they had him for leader they could easily beat those 
rascally Prussians. At the battle of Quebec the 35th Regiment 
won the white plume for its gallantry in charging the Roussillon 
Regiment of Grenadiers. This white plume it wore until it ceased 
to wear hats in 1800, and now there is nothing to commemorate 
its share in Wolfe’s momentous victory. This is hard, when we 
observe that the First Guards are called Grenadiers in memory 
of their defeat of the French Imperial Guard at Waterloo. 
The 35th was one of the first regiments sent to America in 1775, 
and it showed its bravery and discipline in “the bloody battle 
which gained nothing” at Bunker's Hill. The light company 
having lost all its officers and non-commissioned officers, an old 
soldier, whose name, as was too common in those times, has not 
been preserved, stepped out and took command. The Grenadier 
vYompany had only five men left untouched. The regiment bore a 
distinguished part under the Duke of York in the fruitless battles 
of Bergen and Egmont, and some of its officers ‘were rewarded for 
their conduct at Bergen by removal to the First Guards, by whose 
side they had valiantly fought and painfully retreated. A part 
of the regiment shared in the battle of Maida, which, coming imme- 
diately after Austerlitz and Jena, surprised and reassured Europe 
by showing that French infantry were not invincible. It may not 
perhaps be presumptuous to remark that in this, which was a real 
victory, the British troops had no allies. In 1807, almost exactly 
one hundred years after the regiment was cut to pieces at 
Almanza, it suffered heavy loss in the unfortunate expedition 
to Alexandria. One of its companies was surrounded and 
destroyed by Turkish cavalry at El Hamet. The men ‘had 
been asked whether they would retreat, but they answered that 
they would sooner fight it out than abandon their wounded 
comrades. The regiment lost half its strength by the Walcheren 
fever, and it was employed in the daring but unsuccessful attempt 
to surprise Bergen-op-Zoom, where many of the First’ Guards were 
taken prisoners. On the day of Waterloo the 2nd battalion of the 
regiment was in the 4th division at Hal, on the extreme right of 
the British army, where it sustained no loss, although oceupying a 
post essential to the security of Brussels. This battalion afterwards 
marched into Paris. The regiment was in India during the mutiny, 
and by curious ill luck shared in an ill-conducted and disastrous 


affair near Arrah which bore a strong resemblance to that of El 
Hamet in 1807. This regiment might apply to itself the hack- 
neyed saying that it deserved, although it could not command, sue- 
eess. It hasshared largely in services where the valour of the soldier 
contended hopelessly against the coldness of allies and the stupidity 
of Ministers and generals. Its fortune was to ‘be present at the 
defeats, but absent ‘from ‘the victories, of the Guards. But not 
the less do its short‘and simple annals deserve a place by the side 
of the long and splendid record with which we have classed it. 


(To be continued.) 


MY MOTHER AND I* 
other quality the author of John Halifax, 


Gentleman, may possess, no one can deny her supremacy in 
sentimentalism. She i to lady novelists what Dr. George 
Macdonald is to the men who follow that calling which Mr. Henry 
Kingsley calls the “ quaint trade”; and it would be impossible to 
find anything more utterly unreal than the world resulting from 
the labours of each. That sickly strain of moral self-consciousness 
which penetrates the whole structure of the heroes and heroines like 
dry-rot in wood is as much the literary characteristic of the one 
as of the other; and the posturing for simplicity, characteristic of 
a certain class of girls who say doubtful things naively and then 
look out of the corners of their eyes askance to see the effect they 
have produced, is also part of the play. In My Mother and I the 
heroine, icardy, surpasses her predecessors in this moral 
self-consciousness, this artificial simplicity. She is a poetic version 
of that famous little Tommy Tucker, when he put in his thumb 
and pulled out a plum, and said, “ What a good boy am I!” 
“ What a. good girl am I! what a pretty girl! what an innoeent, 
faithful, loving, high-minded girl! what a delightful daughter 1 
was, so childish and kittenish, yet so obedient and dutiful withal,; 
and what a charming wife I would have made, kmeeling at 
husband’s feet, and worshipping him all the days of my life! 
This is the litany of self-praise which runs on as an undertone 
while Elma lisps over the facts of her life's history; and those 
must be very dense-witted who do not hear it. All through the 
book there is a visible effort to make the reader accept this over- 
strained sentimentalism as nobleness of feeling, this stilted im- 
possibility of morality as the natural outcome of a beautiful and 
sublime soul. We scarcely think that Mrs. Craik has succeeded 
in her endeavour. To our mind, and we think we may speak for 
all who take a masculine and common-sense view of things, 
she has signally failed to produce anything loveable or valuable, 
because she has failed to produce anything really human. For all 
this we make no doubt there will be a large following of school- 
girls and milliners’ apprentices to whom Elma Picardy will be the 

ink of perfection, and her manner of being the most exquisite 
ind of t pon! rem to frail humanity, with principles too often 
shaky and earth-stained. 

The story is simple in the extreme, and the plot is not much 
more substantial than a floating shred of gossamer. It is nigh to 
invisible, being merely the record of how a beautiful young 
girl of seventeen falls in love, unasked, with a comparatively 
elderly cousin; how, in the beginning of this love, and before 
she is fully conscious of her own feelings, she refuses the ad- 
dresses of a highly eligible aspirant, but one whose character is so 
slightly sketched as to be practically a nullity; how, when Cousin 
Conrad pleads for this friend of his, she becomes aware that she 
loves him, the said cousin, and him only, and, changing one of her 
rings to the third finger, marries herself to him so tirmly that she 
is able to say, “‘ Now nobody need attempt to marry me any more”; 
the sequel being that she remains true to her solitary spousals to 
her life’s end when he is dead, never able to wake from a girl's dream 
toawoman’s reality,and holding as unanswerable the argument, “If, 
long ago, merely because I loved him, I had felt as if already 
married, how much more so now, when nothing could ever happen 
to chagge this feeling, or make my love for him a sin?” 

To be sure she finds out by her cousin’s will, when too late and 
all is over, that “he had always loved her,” which gives some 
slight justification for her craze; though men do not in general record 
in their wills the amorous declaration which they had forborne to 
make by honest speech while yet there was time, and thoughsuch 
a vague expression of affection as this might mean only the mest 
fraternal, or rather paternal, feeling on the part of Cousin Conrad. 
For, indeed, our hero seems to be rather mourning for his own 
lost love, one Agnes, than warming to a new object at any time. 
We may accept it as certain, because the author so intends us.to 
accept it, that he does love Elma, but he shows this love only in 
the shadowy way consistent with the general tone of high falutin’ 
pervading this book, which, we venture to think, is a highly un- 
satislactory way. Take the scene among the ruins when the two 
come the nearest to an understanding—that scene in describing 
which Elma allows herself a kind of retrospective lamentation that 
it had not ended in an offer, with a marriage to follow, and 
where, if she had said anything in answer to his observation, 
“Yes, compared with you, Elma, I am quite old,” it would 
have been to tell him that “those we love to us never seem 
old, that even had it been as he said, he with his grey hair 
was more to me, and would be, down to the most helpless old age, 
than all the young men in the world.” Even then the wildest 


* My Mother and I: a Girl's Love Story. By the Author of “deh 
Halifax, Gentleman.” London: Isbister & Co. 1874. 
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excesses of Cousin Conrad’s lovemaking are confined to his putting 
his hand lightly for a moment on Elma’s shoulder, and telling her 
to stand there with her profile turned away, because then she 
“looks so very like her—so like Agnes.” Would any other 
author but the one who has written a small library-full of im- 
— sentimentalities, dating from John Halifax, Gentleman, 

ve imagined such a method of love-making? It is about 
the most lugubrious and unnatural that we have ever read 
of; certainly we never heard of such a style of wooing in 
real life; and any other girl than Elma would have resented 
the spectral err pee of her fresh and fervid life to the 
mere memory of the dead, and have thought herself worth more 
in her own personality than asa simple reminder of another. The 
mother, Mrs. Picardy, who had naturally hoped for more tangible 
results than this from the we téte-a-téte which she had hel 
to procure for her love-sick daughter, “looks down and sighs” 
when the two come back as they went, and she sees that no deci- 
sive measures have been taken. It was the last chance, the forlorn 
hope; for Cousin Conrad is off to India for a further service of 
three a, and they part to-night. How that parting is managed 
Elma Picardy, or rather the author, shall tell us in her own words. 
They have returned home, “rather silently,” no wonder, from the 
coup manqué of the ruins, and Mrs. Picardy is ing Cousin 
Conrad “ to avoid the risk of a cold night ride,” al set off for 
Bath at once :— 

“We must say ey at last, and perhaps it is best after all to say it 
quickly,” I heard her him, in an undertone. Her voice trembled, the 
tears stood in her eyes. For me, I never stirred or wept. I was as still as 


a stone. 

“You are right,” answered he, “Good-bye, and God: bless you. 
That is all one needs to say.” Taking her hand, he kissed it. Then glancing 
at me, he asked her—my mother only—“ May I?” 

She bent her head in assent. Crossing the room, he came and kissed me, 
once on my forehead, and once—oh, thank God, just that once !—on my 
mouth. Where I keep it—that kiss of his—till I can give it back to him 
in Paradise. 

For in this world I never saw my Cousin Conrad more. 

So far as we can guess at what is never distinctly stated, it 
seems that the reasons for Cousin Conrad’s reticence are, in the 
first place, a sense of his own comparative age, and in the 
second, a wish to give Elma time to know her own mind, and see 
more of the world than she has done. If he back to India 
now for three years, when he returns Elma will be one-and-twenty ; 
at which age it is assumed that she will come into ion of 
this same knowledge of her own mind, as well as that other, know- 
ledge of the world, as part ofthe inheritance due on her majority. 
But why any sane man in love with a pretty girl, and seeing her 
evident love for him, should not take the goods the gods have 
provided for him, make her and himself happy—pace the shade of 
Agnes—protect her from painful contingencies, give her mother a 
comfortable home, and do well for her mind and life generally, is.a 
mystery of Quixotism known only to Elma and her author. If 
there are, as we know there are, dangers for beautiful young women 
in the gay world, and if even fine natures are sometimes warped by 
pam, naga and led into dubious ways by bad examples, it was 
surely almost a duty in Cousin Conrad to ensure the safety and 
sweet continuance of Elma’s gracious virtues while he had the 
time and opportunity, and not to sacrifice the reality for a 
dream, the practical and valuable for so much moonshine. There 
was not the slightest necessity for his subjecting her to this 
gees and had he even been obliged to go abroad, he might 

ve made sure of the future re he went. His whole 
conduct is as absurd as Elma’s; and though we welcome with 
pleasure any manifestation on the part of lady authors that men 
and women have more in them than passions, vices, or weak- 
nesses, that life has duties as well as pleasures, and that sacrifice 
is nobler than self-indulgence, still we like to have our virtuous 

le drawn as fairly human, and not as impossible monsters of 
perfection, and we own to a preference for a certain admixture of 
lain common sense as ballast in the boat. Such people as Cousin 
onrad and Elma Picardy are as little after the manner.of live 
human creatures as wax dolls which shut their eyes and sqtieak 
when they are pinched in the middle are after the manner of Hesh- 
and-blood babies. 

There are two classes of writers with whom we have no sym- 
say Bhs who make life hideous and unnatural by the crimes, 
the nesses, the villanies they depict; and those who make it 
sickly by the sentimental sweetness and strained moralities which 
they offer as the only mode of virtuousliving. Between them the 
strong, clear, masculine philosophy of righteousness and truth and 
self-respect, and the whclesomeness of self-sacrifice—all under the 

tion of the intellect—gets lost to the left in a quagmire, to 
the right in a fog, and we are left to make our choice between 
nastiness and folly. We object to both, and prefer the third 
way of rationality and virtue, the absence of hysterics, and 
high falutin’ at a discount. There is no emotion, no virtue 
even, which has not to be kept in due subordination. By ex- 
cess that which is sweetest and loveliest in life becomes hurt- 
ful and ugly, and lollipops may produce a surfeit all the 
same as beef, which is food, or gentian, which is medicine. 
Craik and her school deal in lollipops, and the surfeit they 
Let us for @ moment what the world 
wo if lives were regulated according to the rule orderi 
My Mother and I, A young girl of seventeen, a creature aoa 
= childhood, takes a fancy for a man which she chooses to call 
ve; and, because she is in love, holds herself to be wedded all 
the same as if she had been sought in the first place and betrothed 


in the second. What kind of girl would that be who should gi 
herself so freely, so indissolubly, in these “ ials of one”? 

very charm of maidenhood is its difficulty. — one moment of a 
woman’s life when she is supreme is im that early spring time of 
choice when she has to select: and not seek; to bestow on beseech~- 
ing, _ to fling herself at the ee: of the oe she: sees, 
whether sought or not. Does irl-of spirit respect give 
away? All that is modest, sensitive, retiring, ashamed in a ime 
soul would have revolted against that silly self-espousal. It was 
impossible for a good and i irl, to whom “ marriage” 
wing and wide- 
a Let any one reason out the girl’s mind and poe at 
that moment, and then let. him deny, if he can, that the author, 
by excess of sentimentality, has. fallen intc the opposite snare of 
moral pruriency, and that, in making her heroine 

poetic, she has made her just as unnaturally unmaidenly. 

This being the kernel of the book, such as it.is, we dwelt 
on it, leaving ourselves no room to speak of the sickliness of 
tone that disfigures the love between “ My Mother and Me” in 
Elma’s we ag or of General Picardy,. who is, like all the 
rest, terribly about the knees, with a roar, as feeble as a 
dove’s coo and an individuality that shades off into nothing. 
Mrs. Craik has let all her other powers go to seed in favour of 
this one plant of sentimentalism. And this sentimentalism is 
just the bane of her books, and plays the very mischief with her 
thoughts as a philosopher (?) and her work as an artist. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
UCREZIA BORGIA,”* says-her latest historian, “ is the 
most sinister female figure of modern. history.” Taking this 
asan unquestionable fact, he: states: the purpose of his work to: be 
to determine whether she be really the most guilty of her sex or 
only the most calumniated. This is in some measure to strike a 
false note at the very commencement. We are not aware that 


Lucrezia: has- ever been unreservedly condemned by any careful . 


historian. All that could miner be asserted with safety was the 
existence and: general currency of scandalous: rts. respecting: 
her. The love of seandal has 
people from seeing that the burden of proof lay net-upen Lucrezia’s 
advocates, but upon her accusers: Her charaeter has rather been 
treated as an —_ question, which has left it. free for those who 
have approached it from the point of view of dramatie effect to con- 
strue it in detertorem partem. It is. undoubtedly true that public 
opinion has been much less influenced by history than by Hugo and 
Donizetti, and in this sense Herr Gregorovius may have felt justi- 
fied in assuming that its weight lay against its heroine. We cannot 
but think that his book would have been even better had he made 
up his mind to treat poets and romancers with the disregard 
which they deserve outside their own sphere. He seems tram- 
melled by the groundless fear of undertaking an unpopular cause; 
he writes like one who — hopes. to convince his readers, 
although the evidence he adduces is ectly satisfactory 
to himself. For our own part we do not believe the world to 
be either so prejudiced or so obstinate in error. It will surely be 
satisfactory to most — to learn that an accomplished and saga-~ 
cious writer, well v in the history of the times, and even un- 
reasonably severe in his judgment of Luerezia’s kindred, has 
thoroughly ransacked all accessible Italian archives for docu- 
mentary evidence bearing on her character, and, while bringing 
much new and curious matter to light, has discovered nothing 
calculated to fix upon her the least imputation of any kind. 
It is true that, from this point of view, Lucrezia’s per- 
sonality loses much in picturesqueness, and this circumstance 
may possibly have operated to chill the chivalrous warmth 
na ly expected in the biographer of a beautiful and injured 
woman, e conspicuous position which she occupies in 
history was evidently rather the result of circumstance than of 
character. She was no contemptible person; discreet, dignified, 
bountiful, ae aT - she seemed framed by nature to fill the 
part of a great ; but there is certainly a lack of those striking 
traits which cannot be refused to her er and brother. Grego- 
rovius shows an inclination to modify the disparaging judgment: 
he has previously passed upon Alexander VL.’s abilities, and even 
to view his disposition in a more favourable light. There can be 
no doubt that the Pope was constitutionally amiable and in- 
dulgent, and that, the low moral standard of his age con- 
sidered, his public conduct affords little matter of reproach until he 
fell under the influence of Czesar Borgia. oe to 
the Pope and his son, and the politics of their time, is: 
treated with great spirit; it is only when Lucrezia’s conduct is 
discussed that we have to complain of a hesitating manner, 
which is perhaps favourable to her cause in so far as her present 
historian cannot, like Roscoe, be aceused of being led astray by 
ntry or enthusiasm. In spite of this defect, the work is a 
fascinating contribution to modern history, and for the sake 
of our own literature we trust that the reservation of the 
right to translate it into English will not remain a dead letter. 
e must refrain at present from noticing the rich stores of docu- 


* Lucreziu Borgia. Nach Urkunden und Correspondenzen ihrer eigenen 
2 Bde. Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Triibner 
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mentary evidence which it contains, and confine ourselves to re- 
marking that these are printed in an appendix at full length, and in 
the original languages. 


enligh 

The second volume of Moritz Ritter’s t History of Germany during 
the last fourteen years of the reign of the Emperor Rudolph II. is 
distinguished by historical eulbtien which make us regret the 
comparative unattractiveness of the period selected by the writer. 
It was nevertheless a time of much importance, as in it the seeds 
of the Thirty Years’ War began to germinate. The blame of this 
disastrous conflict, so far as it can be justly ascribed to any one 
man, falls principally upon one who, without cient 
energy of character to be a tyrant, had imbibed maxims of despotic 

ernment but too much in harmony with the interests of the 

tholic priesthood. The pressure thus put upon the Protestant 
members of the Empire, alike in things temporal and spiritual, 
drove them (1608) into the establishment of a league for their 
mutual protection, with which ominous step the present volume 
concludes. 

Whatever differences of opinion may prevail respecting Strauss’s} 
merits as a theologian, there can be none as to his perspicuity, 
symmetry, and felicity as a biographer. His own biographer has 
paid him the compliment of imitation, and his elegant and un- 
assuming little work is not unworthy of the models he has 
evidently had before him. Dr. Zeller, celebrated as the historian 
of philosophy and a leader of the Tiibingen school, is qualified for 
his task by the intimacy of friendship and frequent epistolary in- 
tercourse, as well as by a general intellectual sympathy, not extend- 
ing, however, to Strauss’s ultimate repudiation of theology in any 
shape. Strauss’s early years have pero been partially described by 
himself in his touching memoir of his mother, and Zeller’s acquaint- 
ance with him dates from a period not far subsequent. The inter- 
mediate years of University fe have been sketched in some degree 
in Strauss’s own memoir of his friend and classmate Marklin, and 
Dr. Zeller is able to fill up the canvas from other sources. The 


most curious episode of this portion of Strauss’s life is the sudden 
fit of mysticism which seized him, and led to a serious endeavour 
to apprehend spiritual phenomena through the medium of a som- 


nambulist. e ensuing reaction no doubt exerted a powerful, 
though unapparent, influence on the course of Strauss’s thought, 
and the clear practical conclusions suggested by this experience 
were more in harmony with his intellectual nature than the 
subtleties of the Hegelian philosophy, the next important influ- 
ence to which he was subjected, and of which for a long time he 
imagined himself a disciple. Nothing is clearer, however, than 
his total lack of faculty for abstract ulations. When he had 
once come to recognize his true intellectual position, the special 
ow of his Glaubenslehre can have given him but little satis- 
ion, and the repulsion may probably have carried him further 
than he meant to go. The case might possibly have been different 
had he been enabled to retain the professorship conferred upon 
him at Ziirich; but if his exclusion from the academical career 
condemned him to a restless, wandering life, it at all events pre- 
vented him from petrifying into a mere formal lecturer, and 
enabled him to discover that his proper career was neither that of a 
theologian nor a philosopher, but of a man of letters. More profound 
minds will always look upon his celebrity with a certain impa- 
tience; yet it is not the less true that his masculine common- 
sense treatment of the manifold themes which he discussed has 
done much to rescue them from the ion of exclusive castes 
and guilds, and to redeem German literature from the charge of 
Nor was it knowledge that he wanted, but originality. 
ttention to this defect, not so much on his own part as on that 
of others, accounts in great measure for the less pleasing traits of 
his literary and personal character. Amid the sensation excited 
by his first Leben Jesu it was not immediately perceived that the 
leading idea of the book was not original, or at least that the 
originality solely consisted in the lantation of a icular 
method from one field of research to another. Thus ted with 
originality of discovery instead of application, Strauss felt himself 
bound to keep up the character, and we subsequently find him 
outbidding Renan, appropriating Baur, a“ ressing Schenkel, com- 
porting himself in fact as if the whole fie. a of inquiry belonged to 
im, and ae withal a jealousy and irritability unworthy of 
one whose method of investigation affected a judicial calmness. 
This vanity and self-assertion comprise nearly all that can be 
urged against his character, which, if not calcalated to kindle 
enthusiastic attachment, appears in Zeller’s pages as one entitled to 
* Geschichte Italiens von Grii der regi bus zur 
Gi rt. Von Dr. H. B. 
Wittiams & Norgate. 
+ Geschichte der Deutschen Union von den Vorbereitungen des Bundes 
bis zum Tode Kaiser Rudolfs II. Von M. Ritter. Bd. 2. Schaffhausen : 
Baader. London: Nutt. 


{ David Friedrich Strauss in seinem Leben und seinen +4 geschildert, 
: London : Williams & Norgate. 


Von E. Zeller. Bonn: E. Strauss. 


sincere respect. A good parent, neighbour, and friend, cheerful 
and vivacious in private society, independent and disinterested asa 
citizen, he through life with the esteem of all who knew 
him, and met death with tranquil fortitude, rejoicing that the 
medical care he was receiving from his son should have 
strengthened the sympathy between them. His last written 
words related to the ecclesiastical crisis in Germany, “one of 
those momentous things,” he said, “which leave us no room for 
our private sorrows.” His last illness was solaced, as indeed his 
whole life had been, by the composition of several pleasing occa- 
sional poems, of which Dr. Zeller has given a few specimens. 

The character of another of the most prominent figures in 
modern German theology—Richard Rothe *—presents in many 
— a marked contrast to that of Strauss. Strauss, a born man 
of letters, was only a theologian by accident; it is his especial dis- 
tinction, and the secret of his power, to have set theological 

uestions in a new light by discussing them in a perfectly unpro- 
essional spirit. Rothe was not on iy a born theologian, but a 
born mystical theologian, who lived and breathed and moved 
throughout his life in an atmosphere of tender religious feeling. 
With this was combined a large share of the critical faculty, and 
an uncommon power of keeping the spheres of instinct and reason 
totally apart. In the first part of his life the former seemed to 
redominate, in the second the latter; but the intimate effusions of 
is religious feelings are just the same while fighting in his old 
age the battle of the party of free inquiry at Baden as while under- 
going the painful spiritual conflicts of his early years. This double 
attitude naturally exposed him to much misconstruction, increased, 
as his biographer points out, by the apparent suddenness of his 
— on the arena of theological controversy. The truth was 
that his seven years’ seclusion from all but academical duties by 
severe domestic affliction had permitted the formation of most 
erroneous estimates both of his character and opinions. The dis- 
appointment of the party which had expected his 8 
was intense, and found vent in bitter reproaches. It is 
an error of Dr. Nippold’s to assume his readers to be 
as well acquainted with the history of the religious struggle 
in the Church of Baden as he is himself. Nothing like a compre- 
hensive review of the situation is presented; we are left to form 
the best idea of it we can by copious extracts from Rothe’s private 
correspondence and the biographer’s own running fire of protest 
against the aspersions cast = his hero’s consistency. The prin- 
ciple that a biographer should remain in the background, and leave 
his hero to speak for himself as far as possible, is no doubt a sound 
one in the abstract, but may be carried too far. A fuller account 
of the public transactions in which Rothe took might have 
advantageously replaced some of the letters which treat merely of 
private matters, interesting as they are as testimonies to the ex- 
cellence of the writer's heart. This volume comprises his life from 
his return from Italy, in 1828, to his death, in 1867. — this 
riod he was successively professor at Wittenberg, Heidelberg, 
mn, and again at Heidelberg. The latter half of the second 
Heidelberg period was by far the most important, but, as is natural 
in old age, and after the loss of so many friends, the correspondence 
relating to it is comparatively meagre. Among his most impor- 
tant correspondents were Bunsen, Umbreit, Ullmann, and Schen- 
kel, whose letters, if preserved, will some day form a valuable 
contribution to the history of German theology. 

Caspar Bruschius | was one of the minor agents who helped 
to prepare the way for the Reformation. Not a very ardent 
reformer himself, his lively pen and biting satire contributed indi- 
rectly to this great revolution; he was well acquainted with the 
leading men of his period, and the interest of his writings in con- 
nexion with the revival of literature justifies the pains which Herr 
Horawitz has bestowed upon his biography. 


The two excellent series of 


phlets on subjects of general 
interest published by Liideritz 


continue their course with un- 
abated success. Among those belonging to the scientific series 
edited by Virchow and Holzendorff may be especially noticed 
Virchow’s own sketch of the primitive ethnology of Europe; a 
parallel between Burns and Hebel by A. Corrodi; and an essay 
on the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and the Mosque of Omar 
by F. Adler, in which Mr. Fergusson’s conclusions with respect to 
the Christian origin of the latter edifice are rejected as the result 
of a minute personal investigation. 

The leading idea of R. Meyer's interesting little work § on the 
Socialist movement in Germany is one with which we are pretty 
familiar here—namely, that of an alliance between the artisans and 
the Conservative party, to which the writer himself belongs. There 
is this amount of plausibility in the scheme, that the Liberal party 
in Germany are for the most wedded to the Jatssez-fatre 
doctrines of the Manchester school, while the Conservatives have 
always recognized the principle of Government interference in 
some shape, and need, Herr Meyer thinks, only to divest this theory 
of its feudal tinge, and to recognize that the relation of employer to 


* Richard Rothe. Ein christliches Lebensbild au 
Rothe’s entworfen. Von F. Nippold. 
London: Nutt. 

+ Caspar Bruschius. Von Adalbert Horawitz. Prag: Verein fir 
Geschichte der Deutschen in Béhmen. London: Nutt. 

Sammlung gemeinverstiindlicher wissenschaftlicher Vortriige. Deutsche 
zat. und Stret-Fragen. Berlin: Liideritz. London: Williams & Nor- 
gate. 

Der Emancipationskampf des vierten Standes in Deutschland. Von R. 
Moyer Berlin: Schindler. London: Williams & Norgate. 


Grund der Briefe 
Bd. 2. Wittenberg: Koelling 
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t The fourth and concluding volume of the late Dr. Reuchlin’s 
History of omy treats of the period of the completion of 
national unity from 1860 to 1870. In one point of view it is 
necessarily premature to attempt a history standing in such need 
of elucidation from State papers and correspondence not likely to 
see the light for many years. So far, however, as the author's 
materials have admitted, his work has been admirably performed, 
with no display of brilliant qualities, but with diligence, exactness, 
and sobriety. He writes as a warm friend of Italian unity, and an 
f | 
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employed cannot in these days be patriarchal, to bring over the 
Soles to their side. He "aia, little notice of the 
new and ive Liberal school which is aiming at the same 
end by the encouragement of combination among workpeople ; and 
it is not to see how Socialists with whom the abolition of 
inheritance 1s a sine gud non—and these appear to be largely in the 
majority inGermany—could be conciliated by any concessions which 
pet founded on the hereditary principle could offer them. Their 
iance could at most only last until it had accomplished the 
elimination of the great capitalists—an end which Herr Meyer pro- 
poses to attain by the obsolete device of stringent laws against 
usury. It is interesting to observe how the incessant interference 
of Continental Governments with every department of life has 
d men’s minds for legislation which would be inconceivable 
in land. Like the newest school of Conservatism here, Herr 
Meyer is by no means averse to universal s , and chuckles 
over the symptoms of reaction observable in the Liberal camp. 
The temporary success at the polls of a coalition of Catholics, 
Conservatives, Socialists, and the discontented nationalities, is 
indeed no impossible event, though it is not probable that a party 
thus heterogeneously constituted would act together very long. 

An excellent translation of Sir J. Lubbock’s Prehistoric 
Times* is accompanied with a recommendatory preface by Pro- 
fessor Virchow, who describes the work as a pattern of cautious 
and temperate research, and as filling a gap in the literature of 
Germany, where the fruits of prehistoric research are not as yet to 
be found in a collective form. 

Dr. J. H. Schmick's + work on tidal phenomena, considered 
with reference to the theory of a regularly recurring oscillation of 
the sea-level, is a continuation of previous works of the author on 
the subject. It is accompanied with copious tables of observa- 
tions on the tides, sincinair made in the Southern hemisphere. 

Herr Bernoulli's archzeological essay on the representation of 
Aphrodite in Greek art { produces something of the effect of the 
classical enthusiasm of the retired citizen in “@rotchet Castle,” 
who filled his house with Venuses of every imaginable variety of 
attitude and attribute, “from Venus with the apple of Paris to 
Venus with the armour of Mars.” If, however, Herr Bernoulli’s 
exhaustiveness of detail affects the general reader with a sensation 
of a his work is not the less valuable for riety pur- 
poses. It comprises a classified critical account of all the known 
representation, of Aphrodite, on and coins as well as in 
sculpture, and is designed to elucidate the various modifications 
introduced into the type of the goddess, more especially the 
delicate point how and when she came to lay aside her drapery. 

Ludwig Nohl §, so well known for his musical biographies, has 
collected a series of essays written at various times ilinetrative of 
the musical tendencies of the age, especially as represented by the 
three composers whom he esteems the Coryphi of the art, 
Beethoven, Liszt, and Wagner. He is an enthusiastic champion 
of “the music of the future,” and his manner of enforcing his 
views is sufficiently dictatorial. All his sarcaam—a heavy 
artillery—is directed against those who withhold support from 
Wagner's projected theatre at Bayreuth. We have no to say 

inst the design on its own merits, but cannot refrain from hoping 
that it may be no of the aang of the future that. every 
composer should henceforth have a theatre entirely to himself. 
The most ee of the book consists of new material 
towards the biography of Beethoven, partly derived from an 
account of a visit paid him by Carl von Bursy, a a 
partly from the note-books which became indispensable to those 
who visited the composer in his latter years. ese Beethoven 
called his conversation-books, each person writing down the 
remark which he wished to make. Some of them were rescued 
by Schindler from the beat a basket to which Beethoven 
had consigned them; and, although the contents are in general 
trivial, they have nevertheless afforded the present writer some 
entertaining matter. 

Julius Meyer’s translations of lyrical — from seventeen lan- 
guages || attest not the *polyglottic, but also the poetic, 
capacities of the author. The specimens selected range down from 
Anacreon to the Esthonian “ Souaksin ma sian surra,” which is by 
interpretation “The Warrior’s Death.” The greatest curiosities 
perhaps are some renderings of Hans Breitmann’s burlesque 
American-German into orthodox literary diction. The loss in 
humour and spirit, though perceptible enough, is less so than 
might have been expected. 


* Die vorgeschichtliche Zeit. Von Sir John Lubbock. Nach der dritten 
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Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


SHADOW of DEATH.”—Painted by Mr. Horman 


in Bethlehem. te 1868, com end of 1872). 
ond The Gallery is opened at Ten, closed at Six. 


Bua AH WALTON’S PAINTINGS, EASTERN, ALPINE, 
WELSH, — ineluding Mr. WALTON’S work durin 1873 and 1874, 
now OPEN at Burlington Gallery, ! 91 Piccadilly. Ten to Six. with C 


MONCH GALLERY.—EXHIBITION of PY 
KAULBACH, Piory, CONRADER, OTTO, &c. 
Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W. 


KAUCLB: ACH’S celebrated GREAT PICTURES, “St. Peter 
Docssing a Fomily, fo the Flames,” and “ James V. of "Scotland 

the Pavilament in Edinbu Ope Far from Ten till Six. Admission Is. A large S 
Paintings on Sale. mY ICH GAL LERY. 48 Great Marlborough Street, Regent Street. 

| i VERPOOL ROYAL INSTITUTION SCHOOL.—Rev. 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, M.A.., Christ’s Coll Cambridge, and recently one of the 

Masters of Cheltenham College, has been appointed Head-Master of the above ool. The 

SCHOOL will be RE-OPENED by Mr. J SON on August 5. 


MAtLtVERN COLLEG 


President and Visitor—The Lord Bishop of WORCESTER. 


@ead-Master—The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford. 


There are two Departments—the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. Pupils are t rained for 
the Universities, the Civil and Military Examinations, and the Professions. 


There isa LOWER SCHOOL preparatory to either Department, a Gymnasium, &c. 


There are Five Boarding-Houses within the College Grounds occupied by the Head-Master 
and Four of his Resident Staff. 


Board and Tuition under Fourteen, £80; over Fourteen, £90. For Non-Shareholders an 
extra Fee of £6. Special advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home 


For further information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
The Annual E ination for Scholarships is in December. 


RIGHTON COLLEG 
lat Bishop of CHICIIESTER, the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, 
rd LECONFIELD, the Marquis of BRISTOL, &c. 
President—The Earl of CHICHESTER. 
‘The Rev. C. BIGG, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Ch. Ch., Oxford. 
BRIGHTON COLLEGE offers the usual Public School Education in a most healthy climate, 
uliarly favourable to Boys of delicate constitution. Special arrangements are made for 
Pup ils preparing for the Civil Service. The Modern Forms have been comeniaed with —_ 
care, and provide a thorough liberal and practical Education for Boys intended fo: 663 
the active Professions. ‘There is an excellent Laboratory, Workshop, &c. The School is well 


THE ILLUSTRATION COMPANY 
- give notice to Artists and Photographers that they have established a CENTRAL 
ayy ene for COPYRIGHT WORKS available for publication in Books, Newspapers, 

potty fee for the wright of publi i from Artists, Photographers, and 
others having Works available for publication, who are desirous of co-operating, can be sent to 
the Offices of the Company, 210 Strand (corner of Essex Street), ‘The Registry will be open on 


the 27th instant. 
HENRY BLACKBURN, Art Director. 


GAN ATORIUM. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., MD., Edin. 
For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the premises. 


ATHS of HOMBURG, near Frankfort-on-the-Main.—The 
Waters are very salutary in Diseases of the S e Liver, and 
attacks of the Gout. The pure and bracing mountain air contributes largely to eae the 
stem. and is very beneficial in Nervous Affections. Mineral, Pine, and Gas-baths. Whey 
oun. Excellent Orchestra. Regimental Bands. Balls, Reunions, Illuminations, Theatre. 
Grand Concerts. Children’s'and Rustic Fétes. Cricket and Cr uet. Shooting and F ishing. 
Magnificent Kurhaus. Splendid Ladies’ and ing Café, Billiards, 
with the well-known Restaurant. k with delicious Walks and Carriage "Drives. 
Comfortable Hotels and Private Houses. Environs. 


Soars al TRIP to HOLLAND and BACK in FOUR 
DAYS, allowing time for a visit to the interesting Cities of Amsterdam, Haarlem, 

ague. Scheveningen, or Utrecht. The Favourite Steamers Batavier and Maasstroom leave 
alternately ednesday and Saturday for Rotterdam, embarking Passengers from 
Brunswick Whart, Bl wall. Return Fares: Saloon, £1 l4s.; Fore Cabi in, £1 4s. 6d. ins 
Ste 's Fee, but exclusive of Provisions sur lied on_board.—Ap PEly at Chaplin's Unive 
Office, Regent’s Circus, W., or to Phi raves, Phillipps, & . Dunstan's 
Cross Lane, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


GUMMER TRIP to SWEDEN and BACK in SEVEN 


DAYS. allowing time for a visit to the magnificent bern at es. the 
beautiful lakes Wenern and Wettern, with unrivalled surrounding sce ay ‘The twin screw- 
steamers Lowisa- Ann Fanny and Mary are de from fillwall Doeks, for 

thenburg every Friday alternately. Fare: Saloon, £3 turn Ticket. available for one 
mont, £4 lis. 6d. Provisions obtainable on board at tart pices. ra. Chaplin’s Universal 

Office, ‘Regent’ s Circus, W., or to Phillipps, Graves, Phillipps, & St. Dunstan's House, 
Cross Lane, Great Tower Street, E.C. 


HERTFORDSHIRE.—To BE SOLD a Highly Important 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL ESTATE, of over 800 acres, near to a first-class 
Station, about one hour from Town, comprising a magnificent Elizabethan Mansion, erected 
by the present owner in the most substantial and costly manner, and standing in a finely- 
timbered Park. It presents an imposing elevation, and is finished and fitted in all respects with 
great taste,and with the most « elaborate adherence to uniformity of style. The Reception 
Rooms form a fine suite of apar ts of i most conveniently arranged 
to suit the requirements ofa Family of rank or distincti The B ion is 
suitable for a large establishment, and the Offices are spacious and well arranged. The 
Mansion is surrounded by charmingly laid-out Gardens and Pleasure Grounds of considerable 
extent, adorned with choice specimen Shrubs and stately Timber. The Kitchen Gardens are 
extensive, and there are all necessary Greenhouses, Vineries, Forcing Pits, &c., upon the 
most modern and improved plans. The Stabling is unusually good, and is well adapted 
for dating a large Stud, with extensive Coachhouses and Rooms for Servants. 


endowed | with Scholarships and Exhibitions. Terms, *0to 90 Guineas per annum gto 
age (for Sons of Clergymen 60 to 70 Guineas).—Address, the Rev. the SECRETARY. 
HE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON. 


Principal_Dr. W. PORTER KNIGHTLEY, F.C.P. 
Rn of this long-established School enjoy the highest Educational advant 


Also a superior modern Bailiff’s House, with Model Homestead, Entrance Lodge, and 
other requirements suitable to an Estate of this character. The whole of the Premises 
are supplied with pure water from an Artesian Well, and are also supplied with Gas 
made on the property. The Land is partly grass and partly arable of a very productive 


in 
paring for Mercantile life, as well as for the various Competitive whether of 
the Oxf Oxford and Cambridge Local, the University Matriculation, the Civil Service 
Colleges, or Direct Commissions, in all of which Dr. KNIGHTLEY’ 'S Pupils —y- eam a 
places in the Honour list. In addition to the intellectual and moral training, superior 
Ith conditions are secured by all the app! of a well-arranged residence in this 
favourite Watering-place. Pros; Spee aay A of — and Class-lists may be obtained by applica- 
tion to the Prixcir. ALy personally or by letter. 


EADING SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for FOUR 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on July 31.—Particulars from the HEap- 


studded with fine Timber, giving to the whole a park-like character, and adding 
greatly to the picturesque views to be obtained from the Mansion. There is first-class Shooting 
on the Estate, and excellent Hunting in the neighbourhood, and there are some noted Fox 
Coverts on the property. The Estate is admirably adapted for the requirements of any Gentle- 
man desirous of obtaining a noble Resi ial Estate ferring a position in the County, 
involving no outlay whatever in improvements, repairs, or additions, as the Mansion is in the 
most perfect order and fit for immediate occupation. There isa portion of the Estate which 
might be a for Building purp without in any degree injuring the residential cha- 
racter of the property, and land similarly situated is of high and increasing value in the 


ABINGDON SCHOOL, Berks, six miles from Oxford.—A 


bh Fete Sched Training is given to the SONS of CLERGYMEN and GENTLEMEN 
@ modera‘ 
Another Dormitory will be ready for opegetion next Term. 
For School Scholarships at Oxford, the Entrance Setiolarsis in July, &c., apply to 
REV. E. SUMMERS, Head- Master. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—The following 
ty the Civil Engineering Cooper Hil, Surey 


0. in of Merit. of Marks, 

++ ee De Brath. Stanley 8,176, 

2,141. 

2. Home, Walter .. ee 1,865. 

33. Allen A.G. wes, 689, 

40. mbert, G. Bu 


La chanan 1,526. 
1s of Mr. J. ASHTON, 8i King Henry's Road, South Hampstead, who prepares resident 
and non-resident Candidates, 


hood.—For further particulars, and for Orders for Admission, apply to Messrs. Loris 
& Wa WARNER, Estate Agents, % Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 


QOUTH DEVON (Five minutes’ walk from a Railw: wey a Sten, 
and only Thirty minutes’ journey from Exeter or Torquay)._To BE SO 

FREEHOLD MARINE RESIDENCE, suitable for a large family, containing goer on | 
Bedrooms and Five secondary ditto, Dressing-rooms, Two Bath-rooms, Drawing, Dining, 
Billiard, and Breakfast-rooms, Library, Lavatories, with hot and cold water supplies, Water- 
closets, and Domestic Offices. The beautiful Pleasure Grounds surrounding the House are of 
great natural beauty, and finely clothed with choice Ornamental Trees of mature growth; 
Kitchen Garden (containing one of the finest modern Vimeries in the West of England) and 
Stabling ; the whole covering an area of Five Acres. Price, with Possession, 8,000 Guineas. 
Apply to Messrs. HARDS, VAUGHAN, & JENKINSON, 62 Moorgate Street. 


HOLMEWOOD PARK, near TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—This 
beautiful ESTATE and RESIDENCE is offered for SALE by Private Contract. 
Particulars, and Cards to View, may be had of Messrs, NoRTON, TRIST, WATNEY, & Co., 
62 Old Broad Street, Royal Exchange, E.C. 


A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Incumbent of a Small Parish 
near Oxford, formerly Tutor in several Families of Distinction, and late Master in a 
Publie School, receives Three or Four PUPILS to prepare for the University. Terms £200. 


ferences given and Rev. M. A. , care Je 
New Bond — ots London. Oxon, care of Messrs. Masters & Co., 78 


DN ARD, opposite ST. MALO, Brittany, France.—The 


48 for the Un rmy, Civil Service. pecial Tuition 
German.—Address, The CuarLats, Dinard, Ille-e Vilaine, France 


TUITION for ARMY, COOPER'S HILL, CIVIL 
SERVICE. WOOLWICH Dr. HUGHES, (Wr (Wrang. Cam.), has passed over 300 


OLIDAY TOUR in GERMANY and SWITZERLAND.— 
A GENTLEMAN, being about to:devote five or six weeks to NATURAL 


SS cal be glad to meet with One or Two PUPILS.— Address, A. ete, 


F_PUCATION in SWITZERLAND for YOUNG LADIES 


first-rate Education and a refined and there are 
Singing: and Drawing. The number limited tos Pupils. and there 


Clergymen and Parents. 
Mrs. ek, Somerleaze, Wells, Somerset, who will forward — 


A BE RETIRED OFFICER and his WIFE, Rving on the South 
of England, dose to the Sea, vies a Comfortable Family House, are desirous 


of takine | Entire CHARGE ofa LITTLE about Four or Five ears old ( (whose friends 
are going to India) to bring up and Educate with their own little girl of the same Hi, 
and a personal i iew with the Parents or Guardi! olnt 


requiretl, a 
.—Terms, up to the Twel ) 
Yaar inlusive of Governews and Dros, £20 per 


in ITALY.—A PHYSICIAN and ‘his eet 


~with the best references. and accustomed to Travel, desire to =i 
| a LADY or SIST: 


A®™ A MEDICAL MAN, in Large Practice in the 
ATIENT his house MEDICAL 8 
is beautifully 3 in one of the loveliest vil in Kent, and the accommodation isexcep- 4 
AX, UNDERGR ADUATE (3rd_ 3rd Year) of Trin. Ooll. Camb. 


BRIGHTON. BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 

well a Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Jong established. Suites of 
Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
ROBERT PARK, Manager. 


F.C., Union Society, Cam! 


[iPRACOMBE HOTEL, Tifracombe, North Devon.—Delightful 


Location, Beautiful Scenery, 250 pointments perfect, Cuisine excellent, Wines 
all pate ty Steam ond Tims Tobias, 


M S DRESSING BAGS and OASES. —Despatch Boxes, 


‘ourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, Wri ng Bate isian Productions, Library 
Sets. in and leather, cases Fine Razors, Table Knives, 
the Magic Razor Strop and Paste, at MECHI’ treet, W. ' Illustrated Catalogues 
post free. Established 1827. City Prices Cash. 


DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exc , Manufac- 

turers of CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, TURRET 

~ eg to Her Majesty, H.R.H. the 1.I.M. the Emperor of 

ussia; Makers of the Great Clock of the ae < Parliament, and of the New Standard 

Cinek of the Royal Observatory. Greenwich. es on —,- .—E. DENT & CO., 
61 Strand, 34 Royal Exchange (adjoining and aetory, Savoy Street, London. 


LECTRO-SILVER PLATE and TABLE CUTLERY.— 
DEANE & CO.'S Priced Catalogue, with Engravings, post free. 
Table Ivory, 19s.,.258., 353. £8 8s., £11 Is., £16 5s. 
Dessert Knives, Ivory, I l6s., 21s., 308. Fruit Stands, : 
Carvers, Ivory, 6s. 6d., 88., 10s. 6d. Dish Covers, £12, £13 i8s.. poe 10s, 
Electro spomne Table, 243. to 40s. Corner Dishes, £8, £10, £ 
E 16s. to 508. 
Electro "Table, to 38s. 
Electro Forks, Dessert, 16s. to 29s. 
Wi “408. ‘ea ani 
Carvers, 168., 213., 368. F 
Fish Knives and Forks, 4s., 1288. oy 528. 
Plated Desserts, Ivory, 50s., 65s. Biscuit Boxes, 21s., 30s., 423, 
A Discount of Five per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 
DEANE & COMPANY, 46 King William Street, London Bridge. Established A.D. 1700. 


iw. A. & 8. SMEE, having made considerable additions to 


their ir Premises, invite inspection of their 
STOCK OF CABINET A UPHOLSTERY FURNITURE, IRON AND BRASS 


BEDSTEADS. BEDDING AND CARPETS, 


‘ Now contained in Twenty-two Ware Rooms and Galleries. They have largely increased their 
Stock of the more moderate-p cree le quali 


ty whilst 


they continue ¢ to de of High-class 
Furniture, and will ill send a Book of of High-el 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON. 
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